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THEY who would most thoroughly enter into 
the holiday spirit of Christmastide must turr 
towards it the 








childlike side of their nature. 
Perhaps the most fascinating of the charms it 
exerts upon us is, that it not only lures back our 


thoughts to the days of our own childhood, but gathers 
our liveliest sympathies around those who have not 
yet bidden to that blissful season of 
Ay art from the mysteries of religion to which the great 
winter anniversary calls attention—with which, of course, 
it would be out of place here to meddle—'tis 
that make Christmas what it is. Take them away, and 
the bloom of the holiday is lost. The simplicity of their 


adieu existence 


the children 


aspirations, the reality of their faith, the keen zest of 
their enjoyments, the spontaneous welling-up of 
their merriment, the efflorescence of their love 

the purity and fulness of their joy — these are 
the things which unite to make the gladn of 
Christmas. They throw a potent and piasteiaien 


spell over all who come within the magic circle of their 
influence, They rejuvenate even such as are far advanced 
in manhood. They reopen, for the time being 
of laughter-loving mirth, cleansing them of the cares which 
like heaps of rubbish, have choked them, and causing 
them torun clear once more, Ln ia the earlier and well- 


g, the springs 


remembered times. Th ms fore, welcome—a thousand 
times welcome—Christmas, for our own sakes, as well as 
for “the younglings of the flock”! It is through th 
eyes we love to look at thee. It is with their hear 
throbbing with fresh emotions, we delight to converse with 
thee. It is with their expectations we greet thine approach 
with wistful joy. It is in and through them we appreciate 
the kindly humour of thy transient re 








We are not likely—this year, at all events—to forzet 
the r = er and sterner traits of Christmastid There 
is usually a character of weather in the season which 


> ama our nowe! 
some who find their hi 





snow and keen blasts of wint 
them. It is sly 
test their 
most people shrink fro 
they may thi 


met it coes them good, 


ut pleast 


strength, and vet the mastery ovel 


health | 





Be their 


taste in this i 
ordinarily enjoy the festivi- 





however, what it may, they 
ties of Christmas all the 
and ungenial atmos] 
December. The cor 


out-of-door severities heightens the sense of enjoy- 


more On account Of tne bleak 
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which con 





t between indoor pl 





animal spirits, and means 





who remain into closer unity, and all remind « 
all—not in words, perhaps, but in 


unb:oken holiday, but a battle, with many alternation 
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triumph and defeat. Then comes ‘comes the feast, , presided over, 
in most cases we may hope, by the household sanctities, 
and filling all hearts with hilarious affection. In due time 


follow the ev ening epecte. What they are scarcely signifies, 
for children mingle and sparkle in them, imparting to 
their seniors, nothing loth, some fresh life from the 


exuberance of their own. Philosophy may laugh at the 
custom of observing, and especially of thus observing, the 
season; but most people, after all, are glad to purchase a 
momentary reversion to the days and feelings of child- 
hood, at the not very burdensome expense of a jeer from 
the few men who cannot appreciate its worth. 

With scenes such as we have suggested in reserve for 
them presently, our readers, we trust, will not object 
to glance round them, by way of pr eparation, at the 
present aspect of public affairs. There is a cloud of 
mestic affliction which, even while we write, bas not 
ceased to impend over the Royal Family and the nation 
of Great Britain, but we hope and trust it will pass 
) The political aspect of this kingdom and 
Europe is fair. Last Christmas one of the most 
gratuitous, the cruellest, the most murderous and de- 
structive wars of modern was being waged on 


do 








times 


the soil of France. It cast a broad, dark shadow of 
crief and anxious fear over the minds of neighbouring 
ations. ‘Thank God, it is gone, and exists now only in the 


This year our customary rites will not be saddened 
yy thoughts of international conflict. There is “ 
Everywhere, y, there 
be enduring. 


peace on 
together 
As to this 


we may sa is peace, 
with a good promise that it will 
United Kingdom, it has never looked abroad upon so 
tranquil a pri since the Crimean War. East and 
west alike, the sky is for the present unclouded, and the 
political barometer points to “set fair.” Appearances, we 
know well enough, may be but, after every 
deduction has been made on this ground, we are war- 
ranted in expecting a long + ll of international quiet. 
And, happily, there is general 


almost all trades, full 


spect 
pe U 


fallacious ; 


prosperity—activity in 


hal ment of labour, good wages, 











easy rates of discount, courageous, perhaps somewhat too 
reckless, commerciai enterprise. A glow of ayy ene 8s 
may well fill our hearts, that we are about to “ keep the 
feast” free from the apprehensions and anxieties which 
cannot but I ish of arms without, or the 
wails of miser oved country. 

Gratitud does not take a concrete 
hape is bu Christmas bids us to be 
liberal, and injunction without fear of 
intensifying or extending the evils we wish to assuage. 
The season is an exceptional one. Even in our work 
hot the poor inmates are feasted. The practice is 
praiseworthy. ‘“ Christmas comes but once a year.” We 
can hardly do wrong in helping to make it a time of 
gladness to any of our neighbours. It is quite possible to 
do £0 W t ministering to depraved appetites or adding 
to the momentum of pauperising tendenci« ‘ Good-will 
towards men.” Be this our motto, the dictate at once of 
our humanity and our religion. If reason distribute the 
oblations which benevolence proffers to it for disposal, 
satisfaction may be diffused so as to reach all families, 
and the whole nation may be the better for a brief interval 
of universal joy 


Che Colon 
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Swing, little Red-Legs, swing while yor 1 may : 

M: 1 good summer d: Ly. 

H ment, and now 

Ey igh. 

A) 

V in the sky. 

W > lad? 

I ’ ify yun had 

Now—easy—a careful mamm rot 

A lace if he makes you too hot, 

g, it’s ther oy alle s t play 

-Legs, 8 si ing t hil le ¥f nay. 


ays and degrees 
g as we please, 
should save ! 
behave ! 

h you, the small 
iothing at all, 

it logical bother, 


1 then take the other 
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l a stupid old thing 
forbid us to swing 
g twopence for two words I say ; 
g you ma 
sean word) 
‘ ‘ fan Vv “ ed: 
the f could 1 Vv, 
ry. and Liberal rrow— 
‘ e Mr. Ston vi a hero 
\ I I to O d ro 
To- praise t an who wre is Lot 
T. -morrow demand “ WI utesmanship, whe 
T -day procisim thanks for a C 1: mber of Peers, 
TW -m 7°27 t over their ears.” 
Ah! thet v I ngin’, and so folk would say 
» . ttle Red-L win: while you may, 


Which is the wiser, my dear, 
I who am t nonsense to you, 

Or you who sit ; azing, n t caring a pin, 

With your colla~ & rwe your round little ch 
Perhaps you can oscillate, too, in your way ; 
Yesterday's likings not t the ose of to-day. 

Who said that tarts were the crown of all joy, 
Yet refused them for cream, tergivéreating boy ? 


of us two, 


talking such 
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WI! o would play only with merry-eyed Jane, 

But next day went back to grave Hester again? 
Ah! have I brought you to mind what I say? 
Swing, little Red-Legs, swing while you may. 


Swing away, pendulum hung from the lime, 
Pendulum marking but Holiday Time. 
What do you fancy yourself, swaying now 
Backward and forward—a bird on a bough? 
A poet would probably call you a bird, 
Your uncle’s no poet, nor half so absurd ; 
You know you’re no bird, and no nonsense of his, 
But a bright little boy in a big state of bliss ; 
And you wish I'd behave like an uncle and man, 
And just come and toss you as high as I can. 
You ’re wiser than I am, I'll venture to say ; 
Swing, little Red-Legs, swing while you may. 
Ss. B. 


THE FIRE AT WARWICK CASTLE. 
Some account of the partial destruction of Warwick Castle by 
fire on Sunday, the 3rd inst., was given in our last, with a view 
of the scene in the courtyard when the pictures and costly 
furniture were hastily carried out there to save them 
from the flames. The view of which an Engraving ap- 
pears on our front page is from a sketch made on the 
spot, and shows the aspect of the burning pile from the river 
Avon and the bridge, with Casar’s Tower and Guy's Tower, 
which, fortunately, were not injured by the conflagration, 
Two or three days after the disaster, a party of thirty or 

r forty labourers entered the ruins, and, under the directions 
of Captain Fosberry, Lord Warwick's agent, commenced 
removing the many tonsof rubbish which filled the desolate 
chambers. There are twenty-three apartments destroyed, not 
counting the great hall or the great staircase, near the main 
entrance, both which are in ruins. Of the former, there are 
now left only four bare walls, blackened, scorched, and open 
to the sky. With regard to the walls of the hall, it is some 
comfort to find that their stability has not been interfered 
with, and the room can be easily restored to its former 
grandeur. There is no crack or fissure of any importance in 
the surrounding masonry, and the work of restoration will 
be confined toa new roof and the re-decoration of the walls. 
Among the works of art rescued is a small painting of the bust 
of Shakespeare in Stratford Old Church, of great national 
interest, being one painted by Hall before he re-coloured the 
bust, in 1748. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of Sir Henry Byng Harington, K.C.S.L., 
her Majesty's India Civil Service, a member of the Supreme 
Council of the Governor-General of India, and late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces of India, was 
proved in London, on the 10th ult., under £14,000 personalty 
in England, by Thomas Loughborough, Esq., of Austin-friars, 
the surviving executor. Sir Henry commenced life as a com- 
missioned officer in the Bengal army, but was Te 
to the civil service in 1828, The testator died, Oct. 7 last, at 
his residence, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, a: ged si 7 y- thr 
having executed his will Dec. 7, 1868, and a codi Feb. 7 
1871, in which is this clause, “1 hereby authorise an ‘4 requi 
my executors and trustees to return the insignia of a Kaight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of In lia to 
the secretary or registrar of the Order.” After leaving other 
directions and making some bequests, he bequeaths the income 
arising from the residue of his property, real and person m1 to 
his wife for her life, and the principal afterwards to his three 
children equally. 
The will of Charles Babbage, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, late of 
1, Dorset-street, Portman-square, was proved in London, on the 
13th ult., under £40,000 personalty, by his son Liecatenant- 
Colonel Henry Prevost Babbage, and the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Ryan, late Chief Justice of Calcutta, the acting 
executors and trustees, power being reserved to his sons 
3enjamin Herschel Babbage and Dugald Bromheal Babbage, 
Esqrs., also executors and. trustees, to prove hereafter. The will 
is dated Oct. 15 last, and the testator died on the 13th of the 
same month, aged seventy-nine. He leaves to his son 
a legacy of £1000. He bequeaths to his son Henry, for | 


formerly of 





absolute use and disposal, his calculating machines and th 
machinery, tools, models, and drawings of every k id relating 
thereto, and all the contents and materials of his work-room 
After making a few other bequests, he appoints his three sons, 


senjamin, 
shares, 


The will of Walpole de St. Croix, Es 


Dugald, and Henry, residuary legatecs, in equal 


1, late of Fornham, 


Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, dated June 5, 1869, which has just 
been proved in London by his relict (power being reserved to 
his brother, Nicholas de St. Croix, to prove here aft r), contains 


this bequest :—“ I leave to my brother all prints a id etchings 
consisting of | 500 portraits, more or less of the old schoo! 
landscapes and etchings of Rembrandt, Albert Diirer, V , 
and other masters ; also the painting of the ‘ Battle of Agin- 





court,’ by Titian and Tintoretto.” 

The will of John Scott, the trainer,,.was sworn under 
£5000; that Thomas Pain, of Southweald, Essex, under 
£14,000; and that of John Okines, Esq., formerly of St. John’s- 
hill, Wandsworth, and late of Holly Lodge, Battersea-rise, 
under £70,000, 

The Marquis of Bute has discharged the debt of £195 on 
the School for the Deaf and Dumb at Llandaff, 

The sum obtained for the endowment of the Syme Surgical 


Fellows} 
Mr. T. 8. Aldis, formerly scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (2nd Wrangler in 1866), is to be an inspector of schools, 
The 
The T 


ip amounts to £2500, which will yield £100 per annum, 


‘rade and Navigation Returns show 


that the great in- 

crease in our trade which has prevailed during the year con- 
tinued last month, 

The Bishop of Winchester, who has been ill, was suf- 

ficiently recovered to be able to lay the foundation 1e of 


the Na 


tional Consumption Hospital at Ventnor on Monday. 
The Londonderry estates of the Marquis of Waterford were 
on Tuesday, sold in the Landed Estates Court. A considerabl 
number of the lots were bought by tenants. The ent mount 
realised was £234,262, * 
The Right Hon. William Monsell, M.P., the Postmaster- 


General, has been appointed Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the County of Limerick, and Lieutenant of the County of 
the City of Limerick, in the room of the late Earl of Dunraven. 

The Festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Gli 
and Hereford will be held next year at Worcester. ‘ 
and Chapter of Worcester, on the applic 
bave grantel the use of the nave of the cathedral for the 
oratorios, as usual, 
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THE 
PRINCE OF WALES 


The all-absorbing topic of thought and conversation since the 
date of our last weekly Number going to press has been the 
progress of the malady under which his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales had lain four weeks on a sick bed, with the 
fears which have lately been entertained that it would come 
to a fatal termination. The following are the bulletins suc- 
eersively issued by his joint physicians, Sir William Jenner, 
Bart., M.D. ; William Gull, M.D. ; and John Lowe, M.D., at 
Sandringham House, Norfolk :— 


THURSDAY (Dec.7), 9 a.m.—His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales has passed a quiet night. The decline of the 
symptoms continues regularly. 5 p.m. His Royal Highness 
has passed a quiet day ; there is no material change in the 
symptoms, 


Fripay, 8 a.m.—His Royal Highness has passed a very 
unquiet night. There is a considerable increase in the febrile 
symptoms. 1pm, The Prince of Wales has slept at inter- 
vals during the morning, but there is no abatement of the 
graver symptoms. 5,30 p.m. His Royal Highness continues 
in a precarious state. The exacerbation of the symptoms 
which began late last evening has been attended by a great 
prostration of the strength. 9.30 p.m. The Prince has slept, 
but still continues in a prostrate condition. 

NIGHT, 1 a.m.—His Royal Highness continues in the same 
condition as at 9.30 p.m, 


SATURDAY, 8 a.m.—His Royal Highness the Prince has 
slept. The exhaustion has not inc reased, and the general con- 
ditions are somewhat more favourable. 12.15 p.m, His Royal 
Highness has passed the morning more tranquilly. The febrile 
paroxysm of yesterday is subsiding; there is no increase of 
exhaustion. 5 p.m, The Prince has passed the afternoon 
quietly, but there has been no change in the symptoms since 
noon, 10p.m. His Royal Highness has slept at intervals 
during the evening. There is no improvement in the symptoms 
since noon, 

NIGHT, lam. —His Royal Highness ha: hail some sleep 
since ten o'clock, The symptoms continue unchanged, 


SunDAY, 8 a.m.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has passed a quiet night ; although there is still great 4 
tion, the graver symptoms have not increased. His 
Royal Highness has passed the morning eranenilig ; the 
general condition is somewhat more satisfactory than yester 
day, 5.30 p.m. The Prince of Wales has passed an unquiet 
afternoon, with a return of the more urgent symptoms. 
10.30 p.m, The Prince has been restless during the evening, 
and there is by abatement of the urgent symptoms. 

NiGHT, 1.30 am.—His Royal Highness hasZhad a little 
sleep, and sy an hs are unchanged. 


Monpnay, 8.15 a.m.—His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has passed a restless night, with a further recurrence 
of the graver symptoms. The state continues precarious. 
Noon, The Prince of Wales remains in the same precarious 
condition, There has been no alteration”of the symptoms 
during the morning. 5pm. His Royal Highness has passed 
a very restless afternoon, ‘bat the exhaustion does not increase 
10 p.m. His Royal Highness has not slept during he evening 
but the general state continues unchanged. 

NIGHT, 1.30 a.m.—The Princé of Wales is pasgi ¢ a ver 
restless night, without sigus of improvement, 


His Royal Highness has passed a very 


though there are no signs of improv ement, 


TUESDAY, 8 a.m 
restless night; 


exhaustion bas not increased, 12.30 p.m. His Royal Highne 

has passed a very restless morning. In all respects the gene ral 
condition continues .unchanged. 5 p.m. The Prince of 
Wales has passed a somewhat less restless afternoon. The 


general condition remains unchanged. 10 p.m. The 
Wales has passed a very unquiet evening, but the 
has not increased, 

NIGHT, 1 a.m,—The 
changed, 


Prince of 
prostration 
Prince of Wales's condition is un- 
WEDNESDAY, 8 a.m.—The Prince of Wales has passed 
another very restless night. fay conditions do not improve, * 
Noon.—His Royal Highness has passe] the morning with- 
out change of sympton 
ArtERNOON, Sandringham, 5 p.m.—His Royal Highnes 


the Prince of Wales has passed a very unquiet afternoon. 


There is no abatement in the gravity of the symptoms, 
On Friday week, at an early hour of the morning, the 
Queen, at Windsor Castle, was informed of the critical con- 


cition of her eldest son, She at once intimated her int nti mn 
to proceed without loss of time to Sandringham. ap r Majes 
left Windsor the same day, at half-past two in th » afternoo 1, 
accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Princess 
Louise and attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe and Colonel! 
Ponsonby. A special train, which was under the direction of 
Mr. Simpson, the deputy chairman, and Mr. Robertson, the 
superintendent of the Great Eastern Railway, was timed 


to reach Wolferton at ten minutes past seven in 
the afternoon. Punctually it steamed into the station. 
Several carriages had been sent down from Sand- 


ringham to convey her Majesty and suite up to the house, 
which is about two miles from the station, the road running 
over a bleak heath. Mr. Grieves, the station-master, a vi 
made the usual preparations for the reception of her Majesty 
at the station. A square piece of crimson clo th was laid d vo 
on the pla tform, by the side of which a two-horse brougham 
was drawn up. When the train came to a stand General 
Knollys and Colonel Ellis, who were in attendance, advanced, 





and assisted her Majesty as she alighted. The Queen, with 
the Duke of Edinburgh, at once entered the brougham, which 
drove off, followed by other carriaes containing the members 
of her Majesty's suite. A week had just elapsed, that day. 
since her Majesty returned to Windsor from her former visit 
to the Piince ick bed 

On the same day his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, who 
was at Dover, received the al if news. He had the even- 
ing before presided with much ability at the annual festival 
of the Dover Sailors’ Home. He at once left by the mail 
train on the South-Eastern Rai y for London on his way to 
Sandringham. He arr lat ( ross at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, attend oward Wishineions, His Royal 
Highne procecced wi t delay to the Bishopszate-street 
station and left by + ul train for Sandringham. H 
arrived there about balf t one o'clock in the mornin 

The Queen and Princ Le e drove out for a sh 
time, cn Monday afternoon, at Sandringham. Her Majesty 
has berne the trial with resignation and fortitude. an] 
her great sorrow and motherly solicitude have disnlayve ¢ 
more charly thore high enalities which belong her a 
head cof a ration and of a tenderly-attached fam 





The intimate sympathy which has existed from the 
first between the Queen and the Princess of Wales has of 
course been strengthened by their common trouble; and the 
presence of the Queen in a time of so great anxiety and 
responsibility has been by all felt as a great support, and by 
the Princess of Wales especially as an infinite comfort. 
Princess Alice of Hesse has been constantly engaged in 
nursing her brother, with the help of the Princess of Wales, 
who left his bedside only to attend church on Sunday morning. 

In another page will be found the special form of prayer 
appointed by the Archbishops to be read in every church in 
England and Wales. In many cases, it is stated, the prayers 
were received too late for use on Sunday morning. In some 
instances extemporary prayers were offered by the clergy before 
the sermon, in addition to the prescribed forms, and this was 
generally done in those Protestant congregations which do not 
use the Anglican liturgy. Special forms were used in the 
Roman Catholic churches and by the Jews, Preachers very 
generally referred to the Prince’s illness in their sermons. 
Canon Liddon, at St. Paul’s, and Dean Stanley, at Westminster 
Abbey, did so at some length. The telegrams from the pro- 
vincial towns inform us that the interest felt in the news from 
Sandringham was fully as great as that shown in London, 
Some of the provincial clergy had received the special prayers 
by telegraph. In Scotland as well as in England the clergy 
very generally led their flocks to join in the national suppli- 
cation. 

Several important public meetings, such as the Education 
Conference of the Nonconformists at Manchester, and that of 
the Roman Catholics at Dublin convened by Cardinal Cullen, 
as well as public festivities and ceremonies of different kinds 
in many towns of the United Kingdom, have been postponed 
from their appointed days this week on account of the Prince’s 
dangerous illness, and as a token of sympathy with the Queen 
and Royal Family, 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JAMES YORKE SCARLETT. 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett, G.C.B., 
died, on the 6th inst., at his country seat, Bank Hall, Burnley, 
Lancashire, He was born, Feb. 1, 1799, the second son of the 
celebrated advocate Sir James Scarlett, eventually created 
Baron Abinger, by his first wife, Louisa Henrietta, daughter of 
Peter Campbell, Esq., of Kilmory, in the county of Argyle, and 
was brother of the late, and uncle and heir-presumptive of 
the present, Lord Abinger. Educated at Eton, and at Trinity 
College Cambridge, he joined, in 1818, the 18th Hussars. In 
1840 he became Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
and in 1850 attained the rank of Colonel, and was appointed 
Brigadier-General commanding the Heavy Cavalry Brigade in 
the expedition to the Crimea. Scarlett signally distinguished 
himeelf at the battle of Balaclava; and subsequently took com- 
mand of the whole of the British cavalry in the Crimea, For 
his eminent services there he was made Major-General in 1854, 
and was created K.C.B., Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
and a Knight of the Medjidie. Returning to England, he was 
given the command of the Cavalry Division at Aldershott, 
and wns Adjutant-General to the forces from 1860 to 1865, 
He became Colonel of the 5th Dragoons in 1860, was 
honorary Colonel of the 40th Middlesex and 3rd Lancashire 
Volunteers, and in 1862 was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General. From 1865 to 1870 he commanded the Alder- 
shott division; and was made G.C.B. in 1869. The Hon, Sir 
J. Yorke Scarlett sat in Parliament for Guildford from 1837 to 
1841, and was a J.P. and D.L. for Lancashire. He married, 
Dec. 19, 1835, Charlotte Anne, second daughter and coheir of 
the bate Jobn Hargreaves, Esq., of Ormerod House and Bank 
Hall, in the county of Lancaster, but had no issue. 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B, 
Admiral Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., died, at Edinburgh, on 
t] e 3rd inst. He was born in Scotland, 1796, the sixth son of 
sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., of Balmain, by Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter and coheir of Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart. 
Having received his education at Durham School and at the 











was at the Battle of Navarino, in 1827 ; and, as a Lieutenant, | 


in 1831, commanded the Black Jake, greatly distinguishing 
himself by the capture, off the coast of Africa, of a slave-ship, 
the Maranevito, thus liberating nearly 500 slaves. In 1845 he 
was appointed to the command of the Terrible; and during 
the Crimean War was Captain of the Hogue, in the Baltic, 
taking charge of the seamen who were landed for the siege of 
Bomarsund. Ramsay became a Lieutenant in 1821, Com- 
mander in 1831, Captain in 1838, Vice-Admiral in 1861, and 
an Admiral in 1870. He received the insignia of a C.B. in 
1855, and of a K.C.B. in 1869. Sir William was a director of 
the Bank of Scotland, and of several charitable institutions, 
Ile was the author of the article on “Seamanship” in the 
cighth cdition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
GENERAL SIR E. F. MORRIS, K.C.B. 

General Sir Edmund Finucane Morris, K.C.B., Colonel 49th 
Regiment, dicd, on the 4th inst., at his residence, St. George's 
Lodge, Ryde, Isle of Wight. He was born in Jamaica in 1792, 
the third son of the late Samuel Morris, Esq., by Rachel, his 
wife, daughter of the late John Samuells, Esq., and was edu- 
cated at Somer’s Hill Academy, Gloucestershire, and at Kent 
House, Hammersmith. In 1810 he entered the Army as Ensign 
in the 49th Foot, and shared in the actions of Fort George, 
Stoney Creek, and Plattsburg,in Canada ; and subsequently at 
the Cape of Good Hope and in Bengal. Proceeding with his 
regiment to China, he commanded a brigade at the storm and 
capture of the heights above Canton, and for his gallantry on 
that occasion was made a C.B. ; and afterwards, in the absence 
of the Commander-in-Chief, being in command of the troops, 
successfully repulsed the attack on the city of Ningpo. In 
1843 he retired on half pay, and held, from that year to 1815. 
the office of Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistrate of 
George, Cape of Good Hope; he was also appointed an Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen. Morris was made Colonel of the 49th 
Regiment in 1861, and nominated K ” B.in 1867. He attained 
the rank of Major-General in 1854, and the brevet rank of 
Genera! in 1868. He married, in 1827, i izabeth, second daughter 
of the late Samuel Delpratt, Esq., of Widcomb Ifouse, Bath. 


THE HON. R. F. HANDCOCK 
The Hon. Robert French Handcock, Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant of the City of Dublin Artillery Militia, who die 
Roulogne-sur-Mer, on the 3rd inst., was the young son of 
Richard, second Baron Castlemaine, by Anne, his wife, third 
daughter of Arthur French, Esq., of French Park, Roscommon 
He married, 
the late James Gordon, Esq., 





and leaves issue, 


MR. TINNEY, Q.C, 
William Henry Tinney, Esq., Q.C., a well-knowa Chancery 
lawye ed, on the 30th ult., at Snowdenham, Torquay, aged 
eighty-eight. Mr. Tinney graduated at Oxford. and becam2 a 
Fellow of Oriel College. He was called to the Bar by the Hon, 
Society of Lincoln's Inn in 1811, and soon attained emineace 
t the C) ery Bar. In 1820 he was mate a Queen's Cornsel, | 
ud the same year became a Bencherof hisinn, Subsequently 


April 11, 1848, Isabella Louisa, only dau hter of | 


| ccived the £50 « ap & the | pen int suow. Theya 


he was made a Master in Chancery, but retired on a pension of 
£2500 a year on the abolition of that office. He was the c»tem- 
porary of Brougham and Campbell, and, with the latter, was 
selected, for his deep knowledge of the law of real property, 
as one of the Real Property Commissioners. He married a 
daughter of the late Rev, Canon Hume, but leaves no issue, 


MR, W. R, CROMPTON-STANSFIELD. 

William Rookes Crompton-Stansfield, of Esholt Hall, in the 
West Riding of the county of York, and of Frimley Park, 
in the county of Surrey, Esq., a magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the West Riding, died at Frimley Park on 
Dec. 5. He was born Aug. 4, 1790, and was the second son 
(the eldest died young) of Joshua Crompton, Esq., by Anna 
Maria, daughter of William Rookes, Esq., of Roydes Hall, 
near Bradford, in the West Riding, and heiress of her mother, 
Anne Stansfield, of Esholt Hall. He was educated at Harrow, 
and at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduate! B.A. in 
1813 and M.A. in 1816. He was called to the Bar by the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1819, On succeeling 
to the Esholt Hall estate he assumed the name and arms of 
Stansfield in addition to those of Crompton. He represented 
the borough of Huddersfield in Parliament from 1837 to 1853. 
He married, in 1824, Emma, eldest daughter of William Mark- 
ham, Esq., of Becca Hall, in the West Riding, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Oldfield Bowles, Esq., of North Aston, in the 
county of Oxford, and granddaughter of Dr.William Markham, 
Lord Archbishop of York. By Mrs.Crompton-Stansfiell, who 
survives him, he had no issue, 


MR. SANFORD, OF NYNEHEAD COURT. 

Edward Ayshford Sanford, Esq., of Nynehead Court, in the 
county of Somerset. J.P. and D.L., formerly M.P. for Somer- 
setshire, died at Nynehead on the Istinst. He was born May 23, 
1794, the only son of William Ayshford Sandford, Esq, of 
Nynehead and Lynton, by Mary, his wife, daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Marshall, of Breage, Cornwall, and was gran1- 
son of John Sandford, Esq., of Nynehead, by the Hon. Jane 
Anstruther, his wife, daughter of Lord Newark. He receivel 
his education at Eton, and at Brasenose College, Oxford ; repre- 
sented in the old Whig interest Somersetshire from 1830 to 
1832, and West Somersetshire from 1833 to 1841, and served as 
High Sheriff in 1848. The head of two very ancient houses— 
Sandford, of Nynehead, in the county of Somerset, and 
Ayshford, of Ayshford, in the county of Devon—Mr. Ayshford 
Sandford, personally very popular, held a leading position in 
the county in which he resided. He married, first, Nov. 4, 
1817, Henrietta, daughter of Sir William Langham, Bart., 
and, secondly, Aug. 1, 1842, Lady Caroline Anne Stanhope, 
daughter of the third Earl of Harrington. By the former 
(who died in 1835) he had a numerous issue, His eldest son 
and heir is William Ayshford Sanford, Esq., now of Nynehead, 
author of works and papers ¢ on geology. 





PRIZE ANIMALS AT THE SMITHFIELD 


CLUB SHOW. 

During the week of the cattle show at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, upwards of 125,000 people were present. Although 
this number is slightly below the number of visitors in 1882, 
when the hall was first opened, it is a considerable increase 
upon later years, and the show of our finest specimens of 
Christmas beef is becoming yearly a more popular exhibition. 

We this week present Illustrations of several prize winners, 
The red steer in front of page 568 was bred by her Majesty 
at the Prince Consort's Norfolk Farm, Windsor, and is a par- 
ticularly neat, well-trained young animal, 2 years 3} moaths 
old, live weight 10 ewt. 1qr.161b. He was exhibited at the 
Birmingham Fat Show, where he won the first prize in 
his class, and also the fi-st prize of £20 in class 1 at 
Islington, there being seveu competitors, the Prince of 
Wales coming third in the same class. Her Majesty's herd of 
Devons has been very successfully exhibited. In 1849a Devon 
ox won at Birmingham, and in 1856 a young bull took the 
first prize as a yearling at the meeting of the Royal Agrical- 


| tural Society of England at Chelmsford. 
Naval Academy, Gosport, he entered the Royal Navy in 1899 ; | 


The large white ox with the sweet head and grazefally- 
curled horns was the “lion of the show.’ He not only won 
the first prize of £30 in his class, but took the £49 silver c cup 
for the best steer or ox, and the £100 plate for the best beast 
exhibited. He was bred by the late Mr. R. Stratton, and ex- 
hibited by his son, Mr. Joseph Stratton, of Alton Priors, Wilts, 
His sire, Bude Light, was also a son of a Smithfield gold-medal 
cow, and, though bred by Mr. Stratton, has the Booth blool 
flowing in his veins. His dam, April Rose, has been quite a 
matron, and produced Flower Girl and Village Rose, two noted 
prize heifers. From a calf he has always been “a gool grub- 
ber,” and even when down with foot-and-mouth disea 
ago, kept his appetite well through it, Six lb. of oilcake, 
4lb. of meal, with roots and hay at pleasure, and Thorley's 
food as a sweetener, have been his daily portion, aad, wet or 
dry, he has never missed his half-hour constitutional. In foar 
years and three months his gigantic frame had evenly swelled 
out toa weight of 22) cwt.,and his measurements are—) ft. Gin, 
in girth; length, shoulder to tail, 5 ft. 5Sin.; height, 5 fe. 
His grandest parts are well-developed back and ribs, an im- 
mense rotundity of chest, and very full thighs. Last spring he 
grew a little slack in his middle, but this point has since well 
filled up. At Birmingham he was also exhib ited, and won the 
first prize in his class and medal as the best tox or steer; bat 
judges there considered the black heifer (as seen in the other 
Engraving) slightly superior, and awarded her the plate as the 
best beast ; the decision was reversed at Islington, whe: 
judgment in favour of the white ox seemed unanimous. 

The sheep on the right (page 568) is one of Me. A. 
Morrison's first pen of Hampshire Dowas, and on the left 
one of Messrs. Wheeler's prize Cotswolds. 

The black Scotch polled heifer (page 559) was bre] by Mr. 
A. Paterson, of Elgin, and exhibited by Mr. J. Bi of 
Fochebers. She gained the fir Seas of £15 in hor class anl 
the £10 cup as the best female exhibited. Her dimensio 
are—girth, 8ft.7in.; length, 5ft.2in.; 1 ub, 4. fb. Sin. ; 
live weight, 18 cwt. 2 qrs. 51b.; age, 3 years mouths. She 
is a very beautiful specimen, ex y round and level, 
standing very wide in front, and of the fin yaatity. Boh 
these animals were intended for the Lee2 1ibition. 

The long-horned ox in the same picture landexhibitel 
by Sir J. H. Crewe, won th prize in ] la , 
at four years nine months old, ¢ 1. ; \ 
ago this breed was extremely fi : t i LW 
hut few herds left, and only t ‘ 

The sheep in this pi 19. 2 
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leaford. ee pre; 3 ita y soning 
from Birming vine am on¢ of the t : l, a i " to 
be substituted. Two | yf them were by at f M y| 
wood ar ad one by Mz misnhet n'est mj; all t ins f 1 
ewes by sheep of Mr. Cl arke. Th y won at } du ie 
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BIRTHS. | 
" I l rston, the wife of My! Ker ly, Esq. | 
I I x, 1ghter. 
MARRIAGES. 
the } W. H. Liord, Robert Hurst McKar 
I Sarah Car » md daughter « 
t f: wthy, near B is 
l I V \ ir, ¥ ) 
J Bailey, Woo 
De ° 
DEATHS. 
1, Hyde Park-square, London, James 
( 7s year of h 
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T. JAMES'’S HALL, Piccadilly.—Newly and Splendidly 

Dercrated.—George W. Moore and Frederick Burgess, Sole Lessees. The CHRISTY 

ll the year round, Every Night at Kight; Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
nt ri ; 


ays at Three and Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £2 12s. 6d. ; Fauteuils, 56. ; Sofa 
S is. ; Ares, 2s.; Gallery, Is. Doors open 2.30 and 7.30, No feesof any descripti n. 
Ladies can ret 


n their bonnets in all parts of the Hall. 


BRIGHTON SEASON.—For Train Service from Victori: 
Kensington,and Le : Tabdl ith 
c tl 





ndon Bridge, see Time Tab 






sof London, Brighton, aud 5 
\ ” 








way n page 48, and outeide cover of “ Bradshaw 
.) y, 1 rhily, aud Monthly Tickets between London and Brighton available by 
all" a 
j Return Tickets for two days, and from Friday till Monday. 
| A tra for horses a: d carriages and servants in charge leave Vi ria for Brig 
every week day at m 
‘The West-End Brighton Railway Office is at 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly. 
| (By order) d. BP. KNIGHT | 
Brighton Terminus, G IM _ 


ro. ISLE OF WIGHT.—INCREASED FACILITIES. 
a THROUGH TRAIN and BOAT SERVICE, from Victoria, London Bridge, . 
as under :— WEEK-DAYS. 





K gion . eo 725 9. 1.17 , 
| ¢ Bee = oo =~ | 940 1122/1122) La 
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‘ __ | Writing on the one topic which now engages all pen 
‘ HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, | tongues, and hearts, we have to write at a moment when 
, . - it would seem that there is hope of the life for which all 
pray These lines cannot be read by many persons until 
three days ill have passed, and in that interval, in all 
human probability, the best or the worst will be known 
C MES GREA MATE. Resentaieces | ™ Sny t our reference to the condition of the illus 
3 D trious sufferer will be long out of date. We will but 
—= note, therefore, that these words are penned on the day 


no additional prostration had 
ht, and that no change was seen in 

1e morning. This endurance, and the 
absence of what was most dreaded, justify a feeling of 
hopefulness, aud eagerly, indeed, do all of us yield to— 
nay, welcome—that feeling. May we, when next writing, 
be privileged to narrate how it grew from a timid hope to 


the sympiocl 
} 


a burst of gratitude 

It is impossible not to be touched by the display of 
sympathy which the condition of the Heir Apparent has 
aroused in of his Royal mother’s dominions 
manifested in the 
not by noisy or demonstration 


every part 
The emotion has been 
manner, 


most genuine 


Men 


intrusive 


and women have simply and sadly abandoned the pursuit 
£ | y ana +} * " ~ ] 
of pleasure and of other than pressing business, and have 


waited upon the telegrams from Sandringham. Places of 
the darker days of the Crimean 
deserted except by the class from which 


sorrow is not to 


amusement, as 
been 


War, have 
shi w of 


be expected ; and social 


gatherings have been everywhere given up. Assemblies 





> ' L CHARING-CROSS THEATRE for political objects have been postponed ; the Catholic 
, i the Dissenters, nay, even the votaries of Hom 
‘ ¥ Rule,” have felt the influence the hou and 
; have refused to attend meeti for which pre 
. parations had long been made, and to which importan 
ry - was attached In the households the sentiment h pt 
Wi R. and Mi GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT,  vailed in a way which will not be paralleled in the recol- 
- ° vi, lection of many readers. It has been the one object with 
. . wh. SB. G08 St all to obtain the latest news of the Prince lt oO 
f LECTURES.—ROYAL INST ITION of happiness with all when the fresh bulletin has contained a 
: - cheering word. Shou!d it please Providence to raise th 


Prince bed of sickness where he 


from the 








maternas, heu, lacrymasque patria, we can scarcely imagine 
a time when his own emotions should be deeper than when 
he will gather from the press the proofs of the affectionate 
loyalty of his fellow-subject To the Queen, even amid 





her anguish, there must bs nething, we dare not say 
I yporting, in the knowledge 
people whom 5 has lo 1 to take into her con 

re with | t ! l aned 

7 ler 1 | iking o » young 

WW \ ‘ ] l : \ yf that 

worn | long nos 

} ‘ ! ! 1 in its 




















U ( A A ) 
he 1 of 4 nula the 
rormel! ao ! I | t ien emplo i 
as remed he « " hown wuere 
th pati ] ] W 3 
ta g only wi l mp ny 
professional man, | l | iprehended by 
others who seek to f l ( in t way 
of energetic treatment of t] l i ider which ths 
Prince is suffering. Bu 1 against tl circumstance 
he wisdom of the phys ins i to be con ing 
and we are even informed ¢ me form of nourish 
ment |} been f I Tl nd healing 
] ep and the al nce ia I l ] na tu yn 
Citions, humanly speaking, of the Prin ! und 
the nation’s prayer goes up for their fulfilment Loss 
we cannot bring oursel\ to , mo would ba 
pr nptt is 

‘FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS 

| FRAN 
| Q 
j ) 
| Wed i } 
The first place this weel M f 
M. Thier ] N i ; 
unquestior m 
is} tch « ] . 
Thiers i ] As 
a wi i in 
tisfactor) tion 
\ h are foremost in the lsolalla f no 
it confirms the present f i 
pecti the principle of ° ul obl litary 
ge? and returning to the old m of ibsti ; ani 
its financial statement is comp] d and ov yp ti Re- 
ferring to the ty of Commer “v i ba ind, the ° ure 
ys that France has suffered m fr ! yf 
and, after giving a statement of 1 f 4 a 
ludes with the words, “ We have 1 ved i iven the 
termination of the treaty in I a i 
be question during the year tl i i if 
In conclusion, the President remarked Fra ] 4 
peace and order, that she requires milita nd finan re- 
organisation. This is her 1 t i all l ] 
ourselves. No one can find fault with it ] h 1 is 
before us, and we can already sight it I ] the 
moderation and sense of just in the Assemb! should 
rise above all party spirit. I rel | lom ; the 
country will be just towa you f t yo iave 
rendered. 

The Centre of the Assembly 1 ived the M y 
favourably ; but the Extreme L l the I ht 
were loud in their interrupt s and in tl i of their 
dissatisfaction and displea i 1, both 
extremes, althot iag 1 i 
torether with m ay 
Message is not opti ; find ub i 
keeps the promises made by thc ( er lu yt) 
and they consider, jusily er ! l r r than 
settles the questions which it 

Some stormy incidents } i ) al 
Assembly of late, notably on t M. Pouyer 
Quertier, of a bill to repeal the I : ! cou 
cates the property of the Orl fa y ent 2 
of a bill, by Count Duct pr t rn of the 
A embly te P } yr mo ¢ } ‘ r the 
T ent « mn of th ( Pard h i wor 

‘ tater ty by I y f the R t, to the Tect 
hat the ole Asge associated t lves ¥ that 

‘ i oO Repu in ¢ ty, 1 sid 

} not +} , i +) r e h - col 

of t Lef led to have in « non 

cl | of ¢ r M. Ord hire ‘ i to 
rf ay | s ra , f t} 4 A \y : s ] 
va 1 ii am i 
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On Thursday afternoon the snow began to fall, and lasted HOME NEW S8S. } | 
incer:atiy for six hours. It still covers the streets, and, a idk simeeties valescent Home £1000, this being his 
thaw having set in, public trafficis greatly obstructed. Under | |. ' THE COURT. National Hospital for the Paralysed an 
the Second Empire, the snow which fell one day was always | The Queen, accompanied by Pri: Lou left Windso quare, Bloomsbury, has received £1000 from “W. X.;" a 
learcd away by the next, but now that Paris has a Municipal | Castle for Sandringham yester Friday) 1 m y | third contribution of £1000 has been made funds of the 
Council lives under the government of the R , the | upon the recei a telegram at r m- | C} cross Hospital by “ W.S. N. 3” charitable 
ne ‘ 1 to remain in its » days, | dition of the Prince of \ D i}; he i mer. 7.8 3 i £1009 in 
durii which time horses have even | the Queen at the Victoria-] of vi population of P I R.Ca 
When pe at foot pace, and a lents have | Majesty. Pi \ ) en 4 ) to the St. 1 ad, Mr. 
curt fc fact Parisia | and Prince Leopold I. f tre I as handed 
{ t} ? 0 rth | Cambridge arr.y ' 1 4 \ { 4 ) i for 
interest nsignificant | gloom has been cast « r t re} t] t Ch ‘ 1 Wallace, 
rd unimportant debates, ymmpatiy f - tee } beco a \ é I Lary for 
‘ 4 ! i ¢ , | ‘ 
ees Si ndris ham cl 2 or ‘ . 4 f . nae — 
In Monday's sitting of the Parliament the definitive Budget | orered for the Pi yh : - 
o! ver and expenditure for the year 1871 was agreed to, | Pie} ness re ; : ; i. P 
a 1 the « es of the Budget of Foreign Aff I , I 4 ‘ P ‘ of Arts, 
cepted. On Tuesday General Riciotti laid on the tab “ , i, M.P., 
fcr the reorganisation of the army, and Sign hi re Drs, 
r the isation of the navy. Signor S i Serer, ‘ - ‘ " i Sir CO 
fins tatement, which shows a total deficit—including | tion of the Royal tel La )- 
! cw expenses to be incurred for the reorganisatioa of tl Thu . ) ‘ t 
and navy—of from 148 to 160 millions of lire. Signor | jamentcd Prince ¢ \ x and } ( hed 
made certain proposals the realisation of which would | t the 
tc gether yield 730 millions of lire, which are required to cov sa ue , not 
Le deficit of the next five years, | we I cag ses 1, DY Waica 
~waAyY? & ( be 1 
GERMANY, | chin a? evn - 
. i < id UF fu wich, 
ias been introduced into the Lower House of the | his Lor | t \ is or diflicult cases 
I ament for reforming the system of ta n I ! ad ¢ +t 
RUSSIA, | Eator ‘ hemical Society 
The festival of the grand military or Georg The I i chair b ing 
been cele ated in St. Petersburg h unu wnt | Clarid I ( ‘ | 1 it, J : first wa by 
wing to the presence of distir hed g 1 | The Earl of ] t J Ks ] ] in whic 
members of the order. Ata ban t, yest the C | Ma nd M ( ] t 
| oved the health of his cousin, the LE of G 1voy The] ht Hon. \ G ‘ of p : , 
d hoped the friendship existing betwe vo empires | Saturday | : Hav en ( I Ox froma variou 
will be perpetual, as he saw in t} ut if » t i) The Oucen has giv ; y Ihe I t bous may be 
" e for the peace of Europe. Prince Cha | Pleat Pa “_ ‘ hre ps, 1 ‘ y 
} r 4) . aie . 1 
1 plied, d pro] 2ed the health of the Czar. | the Hon. I ady G W , f ¢ ( he the me cor L cle i 
AMERICA, Gore, late Lieut t-Gove of Chelsea ] ! ebay : : oe ; a as tne bowing 
A telegram from New York states that much sympathy —- - _— oo . ae “J An int wrheapheags ; oie 
with the Prince of Wales is being felt throughout the METROPOLITA ite a a Wik: . . E. Armstrong read 
tate and that prayers are offered up in the churches for his | Attha& Kensineton Museum. 1 YP : Bs in which he de- 
i A i A tHe } ‘ I t | } of 1 rti f various 
( Du gave anotl of his series « j ) ‘ : al ; . 
CANADA, | ography confir } vat : , ‘ A ved from 
The ] nant-Gove r Oj 1 the f q 1of th for. sie of coral ; m ss c. 
‘ : 4 = EY? . The | - oy. T , J he Rk } I 1 ion was 
ok. vo t Biinues « l proaperity of | +. School B 1 f I Lord J ~ , of 4} . 4 irs. 
the] ving to the im] emigrants who | me at , “Bs 1 e 4} . : = ; . % Or ' = V — vo rn 
} arr during the year, and adds that there isa large | og@ oye ie, f : ; 8 = 
pl n hand available for pr : objects. ‘The tele- | OMe BUNSCIL ¢ . . 2 LO bil i aT \ 1b, in testimony o the t 
mi ¢ 1 r the precarious condition of the Prince of | Dean Stanley ha nsented to d \ t 1, in West rece! , eVICES ven . Lene crew Of the 
Wale ceived during the si and el i profound | minster Abbey, on behalf of the Pri 4 n ( ' antime 4 A, y l stranded on 
rat | poration, incommemoration of the fact tha i printing ‘ ton s ; ‘ ni ve O0CC4aS10038 
‘j e French half-breeds have been tried at Fort Garry | in this country emanated from the abl ! and ot) lif fro 1 wrecks 
] pation in the O'Neil raid; one has been convicted | Mrs. Rvvee. wl ne wsed to be fami P , eis Buse ws ted to the crews of 
utenced deat the claim she up to Royal t} : P : : —— . . —— = I 
. Olive of Cumberland, died, on the 7th i { \ aa a egy - ony a ed, — 
Haverstock-hill, in } eventy-fifth 4 % ¢ | es two . OL we i t made on dill rent 
The Imperial Order « the Medjidie has} 1 confe l by oI und three di ial . , i} ‘a a 4 { op Aner 
the Sultan of ‘Turkey uy ir Daniel Adolphus Lang ii 5 "ae ae al a oe I wy San - on Se Bow a 
An international agricultural exhibition will be oper lat 4 ee 1a : nes v. o ott ‘ 1 W i | a ol J U .- ol . Aare - in i3gel, 
Lior n Mayr to | closed on Oct 10. English exhibitor . We ia ) hes Hal 4 fc ‘ P p> Me r ; . ' ; woe pr Scene tee + te 
Itural machinery, Xc., are invited to contribut and frier is of t Lord 1 ] ( | of 7 ’ (1 m va besides . ing nty 
A te ived, on Tuesday, at the Royal Observatory, | Commandant of the r é ( i i i \ f t u, , 
( ! from Madra nnounces that the observations on The Sacred Harmonic § ‘ t! sann | a 
1 ( of the eclij f tl in Southern India we Christmas performance of ‘ . at E Hall. on | co atte ean . 
f re by fine weather, and ut the photographs w Friday next. the 22nd inst [he principal singers will be | _ LA AND 4410} 
. . Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon | Tn ti . . , 
His Higt Aca Khan has given 30,000 rupe ri- | Rigby, and Mr. Whitney ; conducted by Sir Michael Costa, be Pe agh. a _ 
} te the fferers from the famine in Per 4 According to the Rx 1 S laily 1 Sa "ae he . age ; 
t f r nths a larve number of Persian arriving there were nearly 40.0( ) per ‘ : \ re : = oor es 
Bombay, have been sheltered and fed by his High- | metyopolitan parks, and 23.500 skater } . Mond t enaake I yer , : 
I 1 at the present time there are about 200 persons | when “the 3 wanhe of immersed | 1 | ( of ¢ ‘~ 55 : 
! ed ard thed at his expense eight. The public c ibut to tl y's funds i | y t ‘ y 7 in mane ( 
, J d of Tra has awarded a bin glass to | the parks during the frost have ted to tl 1 of | let hose ¢ ‘5 0 
( I \ f th k Ed of | shillis One wou! to know how 1 1- | iby Mr. Hs ns of t) 
| Raman | . vices to th | trib l by | * h 1 , 1, ; z } - 
of the . r Pe . ’ if 1 In the met ’ ‘ } r ‘ i] ; } h Dai I I 
i el on Au 71 it Board } rE the fo r ha 7, - | , } ‘ w } 
at . . : aprarn 2 o | above, the avera i i i i ill} i IDg ¢ V i 
: i Aniral vuri nde } Gray B SOnn0w ,-o. | 81 from measi t from wlet fever, 10 from dipht ia, | 7 witne explained t 
mental rvices to t mi r and crew, twenty in all, from whooping-cough, 1 from d . fort of f e ¢ | Plowden he did not rin a shi of 
f » Merrie England, of Liverpool, whom he received on | which 6 were certified as typ! ' ‘ ons P so re-examined as to various letters 
frory ) iy hl ow ahin Mare 4 avy P : -- 7 - ' } rawr? ee) + 
, Y egies An appeal has been made by Mr. W tlin, the eels | fen ee Cee eee ee ee ee) ee 
Frcm the beginning of next year the rate of postage on 2 | tondent of the Cow-cr ' mn ial ee 0 of | ry then put everal imp rtant questi 
newspaper not exceeding four ounces in weight, addressed to | which are most anxious to provide a 1 but hetamtlal | oor een at Stroud, and w 
] t, ond sent by the route of Brindisi, will be reduced from | dinner for familie the poorest of th - th own | Fa rneé in! younger days, was aft 
threepence to twopence, twopence being added for every four hom« in the centre of the metropolis, on C tma ay - t . cian 8 identi ) On ca 
cunes n excess In conse juence of the rreat acceleration | Also. on or about Jan to vive their 91 cl ilren a din | ext ‘D a il — was ¢£ —— by . : v 
of the mails for India, China, and Australia by the adoption of | ¢¢ t beef and plum-pudding in the Mission Hal Contri- |< r Tie - ae irc and With the Carabiniers; b 
the route to Brindisi, those mails will, from the commencement | putions will be thankfully received Mr. Rivin at oo I a Thomas tatcliffe, and John H nry M inly 
of next year, arrive at Alexandria about two days earlier than | j.¢5 urer, at the schools, 52, St. John’s-squat : sormeriy privy i same regiment ; and by bon 43 
they arrived when sent by Marseilles ; and in order to prevent vat etuaine a tnnteliens teteeinnd tate C.D arp | y, a Clonmel hairdresser, Mr, Bulpett, banker, was r 
their suffering any detention in Egypt, it will be necessary to cw . in C) oe reat “d e E ce ee a neg? | Exominea as tv when he gav credit to the claimant 
lispatch the packet from Southampton two days earlier than pine so of the : ls os sy he ichl a pe I Tint a ~ | Captain Burton, the well- snown explorer of Africa yk 
at present. Commencing, therefore, with Thursday, the 28th | $5‘ tad om, pooling ye we ied cae NT ul ilt nee | tO meeting the claimant in Buenos Ayres, Sir W 
inst. the mails for India, &c., intended to be forwardel vi © about thirty-five acres of land whic 1 are lunbuilt upon. | ] on followed with a statement of the result of an « 
r Nason = poy 8 Th atten Ths rhe right hon. gentleman, while,r rnisi the valu fadd- | nation of n on the claimant ‘ie meda he him 
Southampton will be made up in London on Thursday mornin Sam ties laeel to Gen teak. Semetibel thal : ieee tan 1 nae ¢ , t recently made by h 
| wats nates os wen aati 4 i - nt : Mee i I 3 ot Thur. m ? nee whe . rc ast x umnina ion of 
ree p= tbitants of one distri les | cho enliaens of Gael Ga 
Monday was the great show day at the Metropolitan Cattle | ' : Bw —_ . : eR : ooh Me maghiven" b Be 2 “ 
Market. The Scotch classes numbere aboutd 12,000 head. nd tric old | of Mt 0 L Wel b “ aa ————— 
, At a meeting fhe - yal Agricultural Society of England MP gee An action for breach of promise was tried on Monday in 
= i : aoe fe ~ 5 Bon e@ bgee - ot’ at ih 7 | the Court of Exchequer. The plaintiff was Miss Charles, aged 
, ing ’ 4h. | Oly seventeen years, and the defendant Mr. Peck, a colonial 
t i attending the trial of ne ‘—e > | spice merchant in the City. The wedding day was fi the 
The subscriptions of old Marlburians and other friends ay 7 Hav | bridemaids appointed, the dresses made, and then the la 
towards the 10unt to about £1800 a a : | moment he refused to fulfil his contract, The jury found a 
Designs for the proposed building have been laid before the . b a verdict for the plaintiff, dan s £125. 
ommittee, The subssription-list will close on Feb. 1, 1872. t} 4 “9 At the Manchester Agsizes Sarah Wolstenholme. a milliner 
At the annnal distribution of prizes, yesterday week, at the i t 5 | d dressmaker at Bolton, has obtained a verdict for £300 
VW h teland Tr ining Instit ition for S« h ol mistres @3, an At the meeting of the Royal Geographical der es fe ] ret h of promise of marriage against John 
ress from Baroness Burdett-Coutts was read. In addition | gay night, Sir Henry Rawlinson stat tha | Buel ronfounder in the same town 
to much excellent advice, the benevolent Baroness enters a | tended to address the Foreign Office i ,| Att 1 House, yesterday week, Michael David 
protest : ing of chignons, either directly from the Forei; : Sibl Scott ar Daniel P mitted f trial 
In 1 of prizes at the Birmingham Dog | between the Foreign Office and the society, some means of " wit] t bail, charged with having p » obtain £309 
w, it w bat Mr. Holford’s bloodhound Regent | municating with Dr. Livingstone, either by sending m« ! rth of g by fal preten Sir Sibbald David Scott, 
sine his was not rictly corr that dog int e interior of Afric: id offering a reward of | l her oft pr ner. said th rt , walyea 
having ta 1 the honours of its class in former years, and | to any African who will | back a letter in Dr. Livin ] he |} I f him } » betw ' 
j i pla 1 iirst among it champions, v hout hi : t ] ‘ t, ¢ by organ ig adi ( - 4 I ih ¢ 1 f 4 Ya 
J y. Bi iL i Ilam who sl j k H rel ! s t] } 
1 ¢ Pi ece ! nis f inot} 
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thirteenth century; it went down 
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| the addition of the myths with which Arthur has nothing 


1 alone of which is occupied with 
| to do. 


: ition on the relations between 
le ++ Os . “ : , . » | tior fF musics suence or concord of sound 
and deeds, with its kings The Medici Venus remains to this day, in th na . nsibility ; but » Haw 
. . ; é I fa ensibiiity ; l ir, awels 1 
yuished, its tyrants and | many people, a goddess, is, therefore t ft ia}. nal . : i art of I ob ) i 
> st ’ " 4} } . ’ t i i part oO i 00K 3 
ss abyss of the past. Can there be | that, whilst the figure, though admir: i } r : -. _—— som oo 
o ; , e rel > V ver, I 
ty y deep any particular spirit | that of Hiram Powers’s Sla 1 , ; 


- 
1 


[t their 1 il face is “that of 


pre yenera- | the head; 
ess ; for it is well | wrong ;”’ and tl 
leas about the characters | flat blasphemy t 
int a moral and adorn | the suggestion may, 
3 near as possible to the | two volumes ca 
; ‘ } 


ertainly, wh 
may have 
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was ws the vor alist, and Sir J. Benedict, the accompanyist. Next 
londay's concert will be the last of the year. 


THE EK THEATRES 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The accounts we have received of the pantomimes are not 
so full as 2a1 at this time of the year, and the various 
nianageioents appear to observe, for some reason, a certain 
icticence We find, however, that Covent Garden will pro- 
duce, on Boxing Night, a grand spectacular drama, by Mr. H. 
J By re . on the old sub ject of “ Blue Beard.” At Drury Lane 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard will present the public with his cus- 
mary onnual, It is entitled “Ton: Thumb the Great; ¢ 

Harlequin King Arthur and the Knigh's of the Round Table.” 
rhe principal parts will be sustained by the Vokes Family, 
Miss Harriet Coveney, Master John Manley, and Mr. Henry 
Collard. The Haymarket, we suppose, will depend on Mr. W. 
Gilbert’s new mythological comedy in three acts, entitled 
l’yymalion’ and Galatea,” produced on Saturday. A new 
xtravaganza is promised at the Adelphi, called “ Little Snow- 
r which Mrs. John Wood has been specially engaged. 
hirs. A, Mellon and Mr. 8. Calhaem will also 
grand spectacular pantomime will be produc 
Princess's, furnished by the Brothers Grinn, and named 
‘Little Dich +4 Dilver and his Stick of Silver; or, Harlequin 
rd the Three Comical Kings’’—Miss Caroline Parks, Miss 

Jivdspeth, and Mrs. J. L. Warner (Miss Leigh) sustaining 
principal parts. The Christmas piece at the Gaiety will 
be written by Mr. W.S. Gilbert, with original music by Arthur 
ullivan, and dresses designed by Mr. F. Brunton, The subject 
+ the adventures of Thespis amongst the Olympians; and Mr, 















‘icole, who will play Thespis, will be supported by an increased 
ccmpany. The Crystal Palace directors have this year placed 
their Chrietmas pantomime in the hands of Mr. John 
1! ad, and | Me be produced on Dec. 21, under the 

rection of Mr. W. H. Payne. The subject chosen is “ Ali 
| } 


1; or, the Forty Thiers. and it vill be supported by 
tLe eynes and a very large company of singers, dancers, and 
1 nimists. One of the scenic features is a gigantic 
tropical waterfall, the largest ever placed on any stage. 
The Vaudeville will rely on Mr. Byron’s new extravaganza, 
‘ Camaralzaman and the Fair Badoura,” and the Royal Court 
Theatre on their new burlesque, entitled “Isaac of York.” 
Sadler's Wells will produce a grand comic pantomime on 





> 


Christmas Eve, but the title is not yet announced, The Royal 
Alfred also promises a pantomime, without naming the sub- 
iect. ‘Lhe pantomime at the Grecian will be —_ ed on the 


The Standard entitles its 
or, Harlequin Aladdin and the 
ted for its 


‘ 
, but the title is not yet given. 
pantomime “ Butterfly Queen ; 
Wercdcrful Lamp.” The New Pavilion has selec 
aripument “Rip Van Winkle.” The pantomime at Astley's is 
and tl at at the Surrey is not yet announced. 
HAYMARKET, 
sical comedy by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, produced on 
Saturday, under the title of “ Pygmalion and Galatea," was 
deservecly successful, It consists of three acts and one ne 
in blenk verre, smoothly written, with a vein of s 
nuing through the dialogue. The whole action pas in 
ient sculptor; but a prospect of Athens 
landscape seen through the open portal. 





the studio of the ar 


| the appertainir 








The statue which wins the artist’s love has been modelled by 
Mr. J.B. Phillips, R.A. Pygmalion is represented as a married 
man, his wife Cynisca fully appreciating his talents and acting 
as } model, These two parts are acted by Mr. Kendal 
and M Carol line Hill, The latter, a nymph of Artemis, 
has a privilege with a responsibility, in which her husband 


harce. Whichever of the two shall prove inconstant will 
Lecome biind, Cynisca, however, is not afraid of his falling in 
love with one of his own statues, and willingly leaves him 
alone with them, while she goes forth to pay a visit. The 

cadful event, however, happens. Pygmalion becomes 
cvamoured of the image of Galatea (Miss Robertson), The 
ou'mated form looks into the mirror and perceives that she is 

but this does not lead her to despise her maker, 
whom the confeeses she loves, and ventures to think that, as 
his wife loves bim also, they may live amicably together. But 
this innocent sentiment finds no response in reality. Other 
«cmy lications eccur. Chryses (Mr. Buckstone) wishes to pur- 
hare the statue, ond mi tukes Galatea for the model, and by 
his conduct provokes the jealousy of his shrewish wife, Daphne 
(Mrs. Chippendale). Leu ieee Clie. Howe), an Athenian soldier, 
«xcitcs Galatea'’s curiosity, and leads to explanations which 

i Le resentment of Cynisca, She invokes the punishment 
on het band, and he becomes blind. The second act ends 
with this incident, which was so effective that all the per 
ormcrs had to cross the stage, amid the acclamations of the 





sudience. The third act of course reveals the solution of the 

difficulty, Cynisca repents of her jealousy and its conse- 
ene Galatea, denounced as “the marble minx,” prays 

the gods for Pygmalion. They hear her prayer, so that she | 


Hccome 
rcstored to happiness. The two ladies acted with wonderful 
vigour, ard the rivalry of their talent added to the efficiency 
the action. All the parts were admirably filled. 
STRAND, 

A new one-act comedietta, entitled “ An Eligible Bachelor,” 
produced at the Strand, The title role was sustained 
ith great spirit by Mr. W. H. Swanborough, as Mr. Swainston 
nglctcn, a rich young man, who desires and obtains a quiet 


villa where he thall not be overlooked and may live a | 


Lachelor life, 


14 


tut a widow residing next door, with three 
davghters, contrives means of intruding on his retirement, 
and compels him to quit the premises. The young ladies are 

actired in archery, and shoot their arrows over the wall to 





again a statue, and the sculptor and his wife are | 





ngage his attention ; but their efforts fail to change his reso- | 


4 

‘ 

Iution. The piece is written in a lively vein, but the unro- 

mantic conclusion rather disappointed the audience, 
VAUDEVILLE. 


A rattling piece, by Mr. James Mortimer, entitled “A | 


Waining to Bachelors,’ was produced on Saturday, and, by 
ellent acting, was rendered successful. The inci- 
cents ore familiar in more than one farce of the kind. Mr. 
Lin Rayne, 
love with an engineer's wife, and contrives to get her into his 
own 6; artment. Grimshaw, the husband, comes unexpectedly, 
and the lady is withdrawn ; but her lord stays, takes supper, 
gets drunk, and commits extravagances which keep the stage 
a great state of bustle. Mrs, Grimshaw ultimately escapes 
by atkylight, and re-enters, as if unconscious of what had 
happened, to take home her husband, Much laughter was 
provoked by the oddity of the incidents, but the piece itself 
Las no pretensions to literary merit. 


The Gaicty Comic Opera company—comprising Miss Julia 
Matlews, Miss Emily Muir, Mr. Stoyle, Mr. Beverley, Mr. 
Carlton, &c., with a chorus, ballet, band, &c.—bhave started on 
a seven-months’ tour through the principal towns of FEing- 
lat Ireland, and Scotland, under the direction of Mr. John 


Holii: gehead, 











CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B., Meibeurne —Your letter and the newspaper slip of Oct. 9 have safely reachot us 
by of the Leader we have received no copy for montha, In fature, be eo good as to iaseribe 
“ Chess” on the copy intended to enlighten us as to colonial chess doings. 

Dr. PHILIPPUS,—Lt shall be reported on next week. 
correct 

HONEY WOOD.—If a chess problem admits of more than one solution it is, of course, fm 
perfect. That ia not the case, however, with No, 1417, as you wi ill fiad on car iliy 
examining it agsin 

J. &.—It shall have due attention. 

C. W. PURDY.— You sre altogether in error, and have evidently not taken the pains to 
examine the position. Lf Biack play “Q to her 3rd, giving check” 
mean “Q takes Q P, giving check"), White interposes his Kt, giving doub 





The solutions are perfectly 





mate, 
B. SrENcER, A, B., W. 8., and Others.—Problem No, 1447 cannot be solved by 1. Kt Q 
3rd. The only rolution is that we have printed 
RED KNIGHT.—1, Have you not overlooked the fact that, if White were to play a ma 
tuggest, 25.Q to K B 4th, his oppener tery th : 
to be regretted, certainly, that there is n r I fical, wortt 1 
devoted to chess, and we shall be Ted te knoe that this desideratum is likely to be 


supplied. 
THE TRUE SOLt TION a | Paoniey No. 1400 bs as boon recely 1 from M. M.—D. ©. L.— 
. # Try-Ag M. P. Medicus—T. ‘I W 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in four moves, 
THE KNIGHT’ § TOUR, 
No, VII. 
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ution of the sbove, which by a modification of the letters may be more 
dificult than preceding tours, is requested, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY AND CAMBRIDGE STAUNTON Curss CLur The 


little contest between ce:tain members of these clubs has teruinated in favour 
of Oxford, tLe result giving— 
Oxford ° 4 


We shall endeavour to find ro 


Cambridge .. 2 | Drawn ee 1 
m for the best of the games shortly. 


HANDICAP TOURNEY AT THE GLASGOW Chess CLUB.—The following 


is the state of the tourney up to and luding Saturday, the 9th i 

Wo Lost. v Lost 
Mr. Shann oe o § 2 Mr. Steegmann a t 
Mr. Gilchrist .. ee 2 7 Mr. Macfadyen.. ee @ 0 
Mr Anderson .. o § 6 Mr. A.K.Murray .. 7 15 
Mr. Hunter oe ee 9 Mr. Moffat ee ee 3 1 
Mr. J. D. Campbell l p Mr. Birch ee o 3 2 
Mr. Berwick ° os 7 ® | Mr.Jenkins .. o 6 3 
Mr. Henderson... oe 4 l Mr. J. B. Allan ee l 11 
Dr. Labone o 2 2 oF. Mr, Tennant .. oo 10 2 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
To review the spring or principal exhibition of this society is 
the least profitable task which the art-critic has to perform 
during the year; and naturally the smaller winter gathering 
of less-careful productions or mere studies and ske tches will 
still less repay examination. The staple of the present 
collection consists, as usual, of examples of such obvious 
conventionality and mere picture manufacture that per- 
sons of cultivated taste can only mourn over the absence 


| of artistic education in this country which renders the 


as Dick Rati! leton, a Government clerk, falls in | 


supply and demand of such things possible. Scattered amidst 
the mass are, however, a few works of some merit, though 
generally of slight pretension, by better men, promising ten- 
tative efforts by. students. These it will suffice to enumerate, 


' detailed remarks being seldom necessary; and the enumera- 
| tion may be given in the order of the catalogue, as no object 


could be gained by an attempt at classification. 

The following, then, we have marked as somewhat above 
the dull level of mediocrity, or, worse, imbecility :—‘ Under 
Furveillance ” (13), by C. 8. Lidderdale—the threadbare sub- 
ject of a Spanish lady and duenna, painted with some sense of 
character, but in a dry, unoriginal, routine manner. “ Winter 


(17), by G. Sant—a snow scene in a plantation with deal 
ferpe, warm in colour, artistic in the hues, and broad in treat- 
ment. “ Asleep on Duty” (21), by J. T. Peele—the s ubject a 
girl who hes recked hereelf to sleep. as well as the baby, and 
the rendering of which would be more acceptable with some 














“partly destroyed by fire on Saturday, the 


charm in theinfant. “ Rydal Mere, Cumberland” (24), by J. 
Peel, a good example of this painter, who, however, seems 
never to have done himself justice. “A Little Poorly " (43)— 
a sick child, and ‘“ Adelaide” (59)—a study of a head; two 
little pictures of some refinement, by F. Morgan. “The 
Well” (58), by Valentine W. Bromley ; ‘“ Lambs at Play” (74), 
y J. W. Cole, nice in feeling. “An Interesting Story” (77), 
by T. Roberts—a little girl reading a book in a garden, wit 
on apt expression of absorption on her pretty young face. 
“Reading Shakspeare” (78), by J. W. Chapman—a single 
costumed male figure—the bes picture a la Me ‘issonier we have 
seen by this artist: see also No. 116. “ Adelaide (99) —an 
















expressive head, by . Backhouse. Mischief” (118)—a 
spirited little sketch of a girl and jackdaw, by E. 
Roberts. “ Morning Grey” (157), by H. Moore—a brilliant 
freascape, with the clear, warm, grey light of morning 
breaking through a mackerel-back sky and glisteniny on 
the dancing wave, is, perhaps, the most = bit of 
tr art here , ry a dad, al ist vening « oF ‘After 
Work ‘Time, § f by tl ame, with ca th orses 
being turned } snight. Aclever li le picture 
is “ Morniz l a child sitting up in bed 
watching the } a black kitten arch- 
ing its i i 
mit I 

Rosai ol { 

fml i 

but qi v 

mere ¢ ] 

Danby, } f 

ma 1) 

olden-] 

ican ( 

Le colle 

the h ( 

Gol fil ' 

(231), by j ( 

gradation, thovgh the “ moonrise” effect is more like dawa. 
‘The Day before the Gale” (233), by W. L. Wyllie, 
shows, lke 1: this artist's works, that he ob:zerves 
nature for himself, though not free from his besetting 


faults of slatey colouring and hasty, hard execution: it ia a 
sy surface only ‘disturbed gam bolling 
therwise sailor is gazing dubiously up- 














wards at gathering, strang haped, ominous rags of cloud. 
The merit of original observation is also displayed by J. B. 
Grahome in “ Twili ht t”—a scene at the mouth of a harbour, 
with the] head and a boa s sail te ling black against the 
Carkling eky |} d by a few streaks of sunset rose, and the 
long serri inks of a sleepy ll laving the boat's flank and 
pier-wall 


In the two smaller rooms are a few oil-paintings, among 
which may he noted a well-painted and characteristic animal- 


piece, by “TH. & uldery, called “Juvenile Models” (44%) ; 


















“Val d’Ac on; “On Hampstead-Heath " 
(490), by C. Goldi by J. E a. Williams ; “The 
Fern-Gathere (523) Powell—a ragge 1 figure seated 
cn a ferny } d lating a tre mendous gather- 
ing thi rm through v sh he has to return home; a 
picture which, however unattractive and ill-drawn, has some 
fne cualit of colour and execution; “Left at School” 
(f by J. Morgan —a girl left alone in the playground 





about to console herself with her skipping-rope; the 
little figure very natural and cha rmingly Ps vinted, In these 

Y ere are also water-cc ing among the most 
noteworthy being the ponder ver He ns : of E. M. Wimperis, E, 








Radford, T. C, Dibdin, C. Pyne, A. W. Weedon, T. F, Wain- 
wright, J. J. Bannatyne, 8. Walters, C. Rossiter, J. Salter, 
T. li. aud P. Macquoid, Miss Clacey dJ.O°’Conner, On a 





*k-and-white cetchos 


screen in the large rcom are several 
( tended for engraving, 


in Bohcmia by I. La , evidently in 
which for this pur 
‘ 





nothing to desire. Lastly, in 





i* A 
this room has Leer placed a “' st by Jackson of the late J. 
B. Pyne, lorg a distinguished member of this society : it is the 
gift of bis t) ( 

r E of Stk i Sketches at the 
ge Instit uters i Colours opened on 
M A notice sof the exhibition i postponed, oa account 
of ré Ch our Fpace. 

mryT rrr, T nrn rT MmrmMy} ad a 
LTE QT Lad IIOS PITAL, LV RMINGIAM. 


The ceremony of laying the fouudation-stone of a new wing or 
extension building to be constras ed for the enlargement of the 
Queen's Hospital at Birmingham is the subject of one of our 
Illustrations. It was pei formed by the Right Hon. Lord! —_ 
the Lord Lieutenant and Provincial Grand Master of Warwick- 
shire, on Mouday, the 4th inst., with full Masonic honours, in 
the presence of a large company of the townsfolk of Birming- 
ham, the clergy, the medical and other professional men, and 
the gentry of that district. The Dlustration shows his Lord- 
ship in the act of pouring the symbolic oil and wine upou the 
foundation-sione, having pré viously deposited the corn upou 
it. There was a great assemblage of people in front of the 
Kectory-grounds, in Bath-row, to greet the arrival of those 
engaged in the proceedings on this occasion. The laying of 
the founcation-stone, with the delivery of suitable addresses 
and replies, was followed by a luncheon at the Great Western 
Hotel. In the evening there was a pi ublic meeting at the 
Townhall; the } layor of Birmingham presided, and speeches 
were made and resolutions were passed in commendation of 
the eflorts made to raise new subscriptions for the building 
fund, The estimated cost of the proposed building is £20,00u. 


BURNING OF LEITH WEST PIER. 

The West Pier of Leith Harbour, a wooden structure nearly 
1300 yards in length, built on the stone breakwater tha‘ pro- 
jects into the Firth Forth from the Victoria Dock, was 
2nd inst. Workmen 
tarring the timbers of the pier were boiling their pitch on the 
breakwater, close to the woodwork, at a place 350 yards om 
the pier head. It was between nine and ten in the morning 
when the tar somehow caught fire, and the pier was in 
flames in a moment. The fire, aided by a strong north-west 
breeze, spread at the rate of five or six yards a minute, taking 
hold instantly of the inflammable creosoted timber and tho 
asphalte paving above it. The wind fortunately did not blow 
it towards the shipping in the dock, but an iron steamer, the 
Mid Lothian, lately Jaunched, was lying alongside the pier, 
and seemed to be in great danger. The workmen of the pier 
and dock commissioners, those of Mr. Hugh Morton, engineer, 
and of Messrs. Menzies, shipbuilders, with the dock fire-engine, 
two engines from the town, one. from Newhaven, and one 
manned by the Royal Artillerymen from Leith Fort, made ali 
possible efforts to stop the fire. They cut the pier across in 
more than one place, and poured masses of water on the 
flames, ‘The miscLief was thus arrested early in the after- 
noon, 
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£8 to 62, Oxford-ctreet ; to 5, Wells-etreet, London. 
\ILK TRAIN- SKIRTS and EVENING 
r. EF.—G ‘ ve x pared an extensive 
var Trair i Dem Train Si Skirte, f » Paris Mode 
ge. to Bs I teor New Dresses in Tulle, Tarlatan, aad 
Grenadine, from | cuinea « t 
treet ; 2 to 5 Wells-street 


Os STU MES in WV OOLLE IN ; tex TURES, 





CASK and ¢ Cast Oxford-st Vella-at., London 
Be: K CACHEMTRE SILKS. 
) GASK GAS! t } titel _ 
ear of ¢ < wt , fr ) 
wi ” 
R ICH COLOURED SILKS, 
! } ress, 14 yar 
‘ Ww : 
C‘UPFRIOR FRENCH ATINE CLOT! 
>, : - we : 
y G s Ga 
( 3 ev, & 


™ID GLOVES.—SWAN and EDGAR bee 
&4- bp BP we 





DR 


E S 8. 












LARGE LOT of CLOT 


and M 
I » 
A Lot o z 
Chiidre ria « “8 10 ] 
. ‘ 2 ) 
rm biz f 
oO 0 , ee, 
Polish Ex Ci 
! wof«very dk p z 
Tr “ 10 
ur Car t e 2 is 
Illu r “ t t iM 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 10%, Oxford-street 
FOR BALL AND EVENIN RESSES, 
Rick JAPANESE SILKS. 
aes San es, | vre 
China Gr White, B br f 
Vink, R I Ma Gre ar av * 
ané a choice coliection of Gr es, 128, 64 to Iss ag 
I 
PETER ROBINSON, it Oxford-str Ww. 
TULLE, TARLATAN, AND MUSLIN 
M AP -ALL DRESSES. 
everal hundred New Robes in every style and de 6 
of clegance, 
Ife, 94. to 1008, An elat» rate Book of Engr 
The “} ena," a most charming Dr wit ple t rt 
on eee ony 4 our, | guine a tubstantial box n A 
PrRexc | SILKS (Extraordinary). 
nty , TOR OR A ow be | we 
prices than ata y tin xe during 
I 
f two Fre fanufactarers, I 8 vary 
KOBINSC 103 to 104, O reet 





ARRIAGE TROU! 
LAYE: tH ah FAS 


en and Ios to her M 


M 


i. °. i, tl Pr: rince £W 





SEALSKIN CLOAKS, 


ganti n, £7 10a. to 35 e4 


L ILLICR APP 's 


KETS. 


L ILLICR APP’S 
I ILLICRAPP’S V 
4 Rew shape, trimnn 


{ 


ASTRACAN JA‘ 


ELVET MANTLES, 


Firs R AP P'S CAR RIAGE WRAPPE RS, 


L ILLIC RAPP'S 


CLOTH COATS, 


it with Fur, from £it 





ugh » xh 


[ EICRAFP'S VESTS FOR HUNTING, 


I ILLICRAPP’S DRIVING-GLOVES, — 
4 ] to 25s. per pair 
LJ2Ucrapp.—skins Dressed and Mounte! 


I ILLICRAPP, by Appointment 





to H.R. 


Davie I 3 are, L 
YWAN a1 =DG: will OFFER for SALE 
AS Tits DAY and flirog nye, the wnt of they SUBPL 
STOCK, wh ir ner fa I their 
at Grea i Catalorn t on 
I y;a 


VI LVE’ S.—A Selec 


= U REKA, “ Double 
ra. BR. Fora 1 


Seca 


wil 


the perf 
shrink them 


m factur nd i ery 
respect to ¢ ing m to orde 
For the nven © of lady 
visitors special « r 


exclusively devoted 


Ive I . 
SAMUEL BROTHER 8, Lutget hill 


youtns’ and GENTLEMEN v'S CLOTHING 


1 
3 hw ‘ 
FASHIONS, 
thre I 
h are a - Por 
t f i'r } 
I Post : 
* Trem ‘ 
AMUEL BROT j 
OS ——— ———_—__—_ 


the 


ery best go 


()’ ERCOATS for 





AURICOMUS FLUID for GOLDEN 
Mar I ~ eins 
BAY RUM, for arresting Baldness and 


ORNAMENTAL 
ALBERT. Cour r eer 


| ADIES HAIR, 
4 UNWIN Belg 


({HRISTMAS PRESENTS —ROWLA 
) ’ . 


MM A,—An 


or f ri r 


rpyRICHOBA 
i t I 


CYORNS.— Mr. SPENCER, Chiropodist, 


} e from Twelve til) Five. Pee, Ha vew I 
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NEW MUSIC, 
\HAPPELL'S NEW MUSICAL 


PURLICATIONS 
vor CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


x ME MUSICAL ANNUAL for 











our 8 FIRST ALBUM DE DANSE. 
‘s acon a UM DE DANSE. In cloth, 


‘3 THIRD ALBUM "DE DANSE, containing 

Popaiar Dance Music. Bound in cloth, gilt 

ae ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH 

AIRS, for Tiasetorte. Bound in cloch, giltedges =... 
NEW VOCAL ALBUM. Bound iu cloth, gilt edges 

NEW PIANO ALBUM. Bound in c oth, cilt edges ~- 

wes “el VOCAL ALBUM Faghhs and German 

Words mand in cloth, cilt edg: 

ENGLIsH BALLAD ALBUM. Bo sand imeloth, gilt edges 

SACRED VOCAL ALBUM. Bound in cloth, giltedge+ .«. 

CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. First Series. In cloth, 


iitedges .. ee oe ee oe es ee +e 
emifisry MINSTREL ALBUM Second Series, In cloth, 
iis 
cH ong) MINSTREL ALBUM. Third Series In ck th, 
cumistY MINSTRE L ALBU “_ “Complete.” “Three Series 


in Ope Volume Bound in cloth, gilt edges 
ITALIAN SONG BOOK. Bound in caeth. With English 
! ° 


-- * £22 #2 & 


ce © @0 © ce Seeeo © FS cc co cee CSSo Co 


STa iK. Cloth cover and gilt edges. . . 
FASHIONARLE DAdCE BOOK. Cloth cover and gilt edges 
VueCAl CHRISTY ALBUM COlocn cover sek ati cices.. 

Cloth eaves 1 gilt 


CHRISTY ALBUM, for rune Solo, 
edges . 
JUVs NILE voc “at Cloth cover and gilt edges 
MUSIC. Glothreover and 


ALBUS 
a ALBUM DA: 
wi 
ondaNist s FO RTPOL 1 . By EF. RIMBAULT. 1 Neatly 
bour.d in th, gilt e 
ENGEL’S ManMoture. iY) AL RUM. Handsomely bound... 
CHAPVELL’S SURYERY RHYMES, with the Tunes, Lilus- 
trated cover. Round in cloth, gilt edges . 
CHAPPELL’S Cupp yas sere, with | the Tunes 
ih ted ¢ ver - oo 
Beund in clot gilt edges 
CHAPPELL’'S MIU sicat GI BOOK y 
By E. F. BEM BAULT Bound in ilastrate4 


meu > 






- 
ow *# “we 6 we 


fer Per- 







— 
cnarr PLL’ $ OLD ENGLISH Y ATTIES. Neatly bound : : 
JUVENILE PIANIST. By , RIMBAULT. " Taste- 
soutien: HAPPELL Sand ( , Be, New Bond-street ; and ‘e ‘te 


had ofall Musicsel! urs 








[us CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


CUAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE is now ready, 





containing 

Brideamaids’ Waltz .. oe - ~ Dan Godfrey, 
Lord of Lorne Lancers = - «~ Dan Godfrey. 
Lord of Lorne Galop - ~ -~- Dan Godfrey. 
Fleur de The Quadrille -- ~ ~ Arban 

mme Walts -« ~- - + J. Screuss, 
Neu Wein Waltz ~ J. Strauss 
La Douce Penrée. Pol ka Masorka - D Albert. 
No Name Galop M. Hobson, 


and « New Set cf Lancers, on por valar Christy Minstrel Melodies, 
compesed +xpreasiy for Chappel! s “ Musical Magazine,” by Dan 
Godfrey, Bandmaster Grenad er Guarda. 
rice One Shillieg ; post-free, Is. 2 
CHAPPELT. and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; er all Musicsellers 
o Town and Country, 


\HAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


jo. %, contains Ten Sepaler PLAnOsOneS PIEUES, 








vient cutans ~ = Aljbert Lindahl 
HOME, SWEET HOME.. $ Thalberg. 
THE HARMONIOL s BLACKSMITH Handel 


LA SYMPATHIE ( Valse Sentime 


ntale) ~ 
Be man = 


ce sans l aroles) 
LA .ES ( Valse Brillante) 
JE PENSE A TOL Etude Volante - - 
8084 LIE - - 
Le CREPUSC ULE | Raverie) — - - - 
WVARGUERITE (Nocturne) ~ - - 


“rice la. ; poat- , la. 24. 
London : CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 











HAPPELLS MUSICAL MAGAZINE 

No. %, contains Popnlar DANCE MUSIC, arranged for the | 
? ancforte, 
Waals . - = ™ The Bine Danube = ~ J. Stranes. 
quadrille ~ - The Ubians” - Dan Godfrey. 
quedriile os « “The Mock Doctor” - C. Schubert 
quacriile = “ The Uri, ginal Cal +dunians' - Chivers, 
wads ile - ~ Juanita’ - ~ FP. Laroche, 
Vaiss - ~ oe = The Fc ?rrel-me-ne sot" «+ Gustave |.ambert. 
Polka « - o “ The Lily of Ki llarney FP. Laroche 
zalop ~ — - “The Jockey’ ~ a F. Godfrey. 
falu « - “ Wein, Vv und Gesang”™ -~ J. Straus, 
Jslop = - - +. “ Eemersida” - Dan Godfrey. 

Price One Shilling ; post-free, ls. 24. 
Londor CUAPPBLL ane O0., 2, New Bond-strest, 

Oh PELLS MUSICAL MAGAZIN E, 


No. 94, contains Seventeen CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS 
Ninth Selection), with Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
The Little Chareh around the | Write Me» Letter from Home 


r | When the Cruel War is Over. 
ume od Ly my Side, Little y 
Darli 


Annie of the Vale. 
| Mother would Comfort Me. 
Love among the Roses. Mother Kissed Me in my Dream. 
God Biess the Friends we Love. 
The Hen Convention 


qpeching farengh Georgia, 
Poor Old J 


ome. 
Price One Shilling ; postage-free, la. 24. 
_ antes: CHAPPBLL and Co., SO, New Bond-street. 


4N ENTIRELY NEW WORK FC FoR MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


\ AYNARD'S MUSIC COPY - BOOKS 
4 contain a Progressive Course of Instruction in Music, upon e 
system demened by WALTER MAYNARD 


The Music Jopy-Books will, it is believed, be equally nseful to 
marier ana 90 by relieving the fermer from the necessity of 
constantly cereatiee the eame rules, and ensuring the gradual 

progress of the «tte 


2 
wPrere t and IL. contain RUDIMENTS OF MU: 
Part ITL. contains INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTR, 
cores SN tv. x4 v. . conan THE RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY. 
I¥STRUCTIONS IN VOCALISATION, PART- 











angina “AND SINGING 4 wt SIGHT. 
xpence each free for 7 stampa. 
CuAPPBLL and GO, 50, New Bond-strest. 
RINLEY RICHARDS'S COMPLETE 
TUTOR for the PIANOFORTE 100th Fdition, completa 
exer: ises, scales, new and modern preludes, and a large selection of 


the tet and newest music arranged in a progressive form, thus 
renderixg it the best Instruction Book published. Pri ® 
CHAPPELL and CO., 0, New Bond-st eet ; and all Masiceellers. 


IMBAULT’'S NEW SINGING ‘TUTOR, 

com prising Directions for the Formation and Cultivation of 

tne Voice, after the Methods of the best_Itslian Masters; also « 

Series of ‘Progressive Lewora, Studies Vocalinatic Saltapeten 

&c., with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, chi ne lected 

from the eolotrated Tou “ of Lablache. For Soprano, co nor, Con- 
tra to, or Base 

CHAPPEL Land Co., 0, New Bond-strect. 








IMBAULT’ 8 3 CATECHISM OF THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, adapted for Beginners in any 
h of the science. Price One Sh ng ; postage free, Is. Id. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New beea-ccrest. 


IMBAULTS CATECHISM OF 
HARMOSY, adapted to the first requirements of « Student. 


Price Ove Shilling ; postage , la. 1d. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Beni-ctrest. 


IMBAULT'S S$ CATECHISM OF SINGING, 
with Practical Rules for the Formation of the Voice, es 
cially adapted for the use of young Students. Price One Shilling 


post-free, la. 14. 
ist CHAPPELL and Co., &%, New Bond-street. 






Bs mi 








ours DE SIVRAT' 8 PIANOFORTE 

Shonld an 6 hequates a oe ee ~ «+ Se 64. 
Gentie Zi . . a. 64, 
The Lass of Richmond Hill. . 64. 
The Ex:ie’s Lament -- ee 3a, Od, 
Wedd: g Mor jrapd March Be. Od. 
L’Elisire ¢’ Amore . - 4s. Od. 

4s, 44. 





ll Trovetore 
arming ’ Drawine-room Fantasian.” 
CHAPPELL and CO., &, New Bond-street. 


\E KONT SKI'S SULTANE FATIMA 
VALSE — Played by tho Gompues and — pishtly ot 
uviere’s ade Concerta. Price 








GuaPPeLi acd CO., 4, New 














NEW MUSIC, 


LINDSAY SLOPER’S NEW PTECE. 


A REVEUSE. Valse Sentimentale pour 
4 Piano par LINDSAY SLOPER. Price 3s 6d. ; postage free, 
le. *.—CRAPPELL and Co., 30, New Bond-street. 


LOUISA GRAYS TWO GREAT SONGS. 


WAS E ARLY IN THE SPRING TIME, 
In E flat and C 
ake ee 


8! R J. BENEDICT NEW SONG. 
ITTLE BABY'’S GONE TO SLEEP. 


4 Words by Dexter Smith, Feq ; Musie by Sir Str Julius Benedict. 
Grice Ss.~CRAPPSLL and and Cu., 50, New Bond-s 

















AITING, WATCHING |! “New Song. 
Written and Composed by Mrs. JOHN HOLMAN 
ANDREWS (Composer of “ The Kainbow,” &e.) Price 3s. ; 
tree, la 64. —CH AP PELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


"‘ MDLLE. TIETJENS'S NEW SONG. 
LEEP! I'M WATCHING O'ER THEE. 


Cradle Song. Sung by Maile. Tietjen«, for whom it was ex- 
pressly composed by HENKY PONTET, Price 4s.; postage-free, 2a, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street, 


NEW BARITONE SONGS 
WARRIOR BOLD. Sung by Mr, 


Maybrick. Price 4a, 
MINE. Sung by Jules Lefort. Price 3«. 
GAILY GOERS THE SHIP. Sung by Mr. Whitney. Price 3a 
Either of the above favourite songs will be sent, post-free, on 
receipt of half price in stampa. 
_Cuarr BLL aué CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


ERTHOLD TOURS'S NEW 
WILLIE 'S SHIP. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3a, 


A PASSING CLOUD, Sung by Mr.Cummings. 3s, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 30, New Boud~ street. 


+ OTICE. —ALL MUSIC at HALF PRICE. 

The best Editions seut post-free, bound works excepted. 

Stamps or post-office crder in advance. Lists free on application, 
HOPW OOD an@CRew, 42, New ‘Boe a- wa 


HAzEY, -CLIFTON’S NEW ~ MOTTO 
SONGS, su 


ng by him at hi lar « ueerts : — 
Could | live my tin aga 


F *Up and 
1s etamape eas h.- i OPW OOD and Casw. 


QUADBILLES | for Cc HRISTMAS, 


by CUOT 








SONGS. 

















Always do 
Would you 


a 


The Troopers. 
Songs of the o Bint. Fre neh Lancers. 
Prerty Kit urlesque Lancers, 


24 stan = each. ~—Horw eon enkt CREW. 
New WALTZES for CHRISTMAS, 
urlesque. 


by COOTE. 
Language of Flowers, 
Suowaropa Belle of the Ball 


— 


Song of Songa 


Fair Annie rs. 
24 stamps each —Hop woop and CREW. 


NEWEst GALOPS for CHRISTMAS, 
by COOTE, 


Just Out. Trumpeters, 
Archery. — 
‘Tramway. 


cli 
ls cramye each —Horwoep ond CREW, 


K3s; KISS, and A C UP OF TEA. Sung 
by Miss Dolaro and Mr. Jolin Rouse at the Royal Philhar- 
monic, aud encored five times night Now —_ ished. 24 stamps 





each. Horwoob and CREW 
(eeeeee DUET, now , being sung | 
in “G vieve > * at the Royal Philharmonic = 





ighte Now 


also pau ished as a Song 
stampe exch.—HorwOOD and C new. 









AMPANA'S NEW ENGLISH 

EVENING BRINGETH MY MEART BACK TO THEE. Sung 
by Adelina Pat 

SPEAK TO ME. Sung by Gardoni. 
BESSIE’S MISTAKE. Sung by’ 
THE SCOTT. Dedicated to Sant 
IN THE TI uF 8 Sung everywhere. 
LITTLE Gli r, Zingarella. Sang by Miss any Edwards 


% stamps each ~HOPwoop and CREW 


CHRISTMAS PRES ENT. 


, 
OOTES NEW DANCE ALBUM, 
/ containing the newest Waltzes Quadrilles, Lancers, and 
Galops Ele antly bound, and «a: erbly ilastrated in colours, 
ls. 6d , new ‘HOPWOOD and Chew. 





HOW. TO DANCE.—R, COOTE’S BALL- 

ROOM GUIDE FOR HOME PRACTICE, by which 
families can easily learn the art of Dancing without s master, 
Contains full explanations, illustrations, — oe of the round 
@anees, 12 sampe.—HOrwoop and Ca 


HAPPELL and co. 8 PIANOFORTES 


on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, by which the 





Instrument becomes the property of the hirer at ‘the end of the 


term. Every description of Instrument at 
Chappell 1 and Co.'s, 8, ) New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL na co. 'S HARMONIUMS 
on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Alithe best of 
Alezandre’s, with great and novel improvements, at 
Chappell and Co.'s, 0, New Bond-street, 


HAPPELL and CO.S8S ORGAN 
HARMONIUMS on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM.—These 
Instruments have the round tone of the organ without the disad- 
vantage of requiring tuning, with much quicker articulation than 
the American Organs, and at half the cost, at 
Chappell and Co.'s, 0, New Bond-street. 





HAPPELL and COS CHURCH and 

DRAWING-ROOM ORGANS on the THREE-YEAR® 
= of HIRE, from 16 gs. per year, at Chappell and Co.'s, 0, 
New str: Liste < OD application, 


HAPPELL and CO. have now on View 


the largest Stock in London of Pianofortes, by all the great 
Makers; of Alexandre Harmoniums, greatly improved ; and of 
Organ Harmoniums. Any of these instruments can be hired for 
three years, aud, provided each quarterly instalment shall have 
been regularly paid in advance, the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of th of the hirer at the expiration of the » third a year. 








HAPPELL and C©O.’'S PIANOFORTES, 

from gs. a year, £2 24. « quarter, and upward. Alexandre 

Harmoniuma, 3 stops, at 5g. per asnum, £1 68. 34. a quarter; aod 
all the better instruments at vr yporuonale rates, 


HAPPELL and CO.8 NEW ~ ORGAN 
HARMONIUMS can aleo be Hired on terms varying accord- 
ing to the number of - pe elegance of care, &e, 
0, New Bond-street 


HAPPELL and CO."8 PIANOFORTES 
for SALE. The Largest Stock in Santos, Lg Broadwood, 
Collara, Krard, Chappell, &c., new and secondhan 
hapyell and Co s, H, New we nde 








(SHAPPELL and CO."8S HARMON UMS | 
for SALE, from 5 gs. te. Oem _ Stemnneet, W bolesale 
= ee ot teh, bw Bond-street, 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE PROFESSORS. 
[He DIGITORIUM (a small Dumb 


Piano) —This remarkable invention materially assista any 
w Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or 
Jarmonium, by strengthening and rendering the finger» inde- 
pendent, in am incredibly short time ; and can now be had (price 
lds. ; or, with ivory keys, 18s.) of the Sole Manufactarers, 
CHAPPELL and CO., &, New Bond-street. 


EBAIN’S NEW MODEL 40 gs. PIANO. | 

7 cet., fall trichord, mi-oblique, check action, truss, Albert 

fall, gilt handles, an aa , silk tack, @c At the 
principal Deaiers, and the Dévdt. 14. Ev ersholt-street, Oakley 
W. Liste free. 











"| 
| 














- fitted, double-ecrewed notes. — Lis 
| Croae-street. Hatton-garden, B.C. 








NEW MUSIC, 
ETZLER and CO’S NEW DANCE 
Published. 


N 


MU SIC for CHRISTMAS. Just 


oe and CO.'S ALBUM of 











HE GENSDARMES’ GALOP. P. W. 
aAtnon. ee eee s't! be pleas everywhere 
MxrELEW and G0, 2, Great Mariborougheatesty We 


ROGAN QUADRILLE, on Airs ftom 
Offenbach'’s “ Geneviétre de Brabant,” a« danced at the Phil- 
harmonic Theatre. W us Ly of Miss Soldene as Drogan, 
it-free, 24 sta: 
METZLE and Co., 37, Great Marlvorough-séhbet, Ww. 


C GODFREY’S CHILPERIC QUADRILLE, 
Rividre's & roar tide Concur iacutitully Lnseapen apie, de 4 
Duet, 4s.; port f half price. 

| MEraL Em and CO., 57, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


[ARRIOTT’S ALADDIN THE SBQOND. 
ie, on 
post-free, 


QUADRILLE. A brilliant and ive 
Hervé's pupular Opéra-Bouffe. Lilustrated. Price 4s. ; 
half price—METZLER and CO., 37, Great Mariborough-strest, W W. 


) Aen WALTZ. By EMILE ETTLING. A 


new Walts by this popular © 











Being a complete 















“Yhe Taeory and Practice of the 
eaposition of the 



































contemporary 
ye rele ckw ok, the Owl, ad t rst the Waveriag wreriay Pa.” ~ oie 


sscer to the World, be pe Bes 


pees and IN, 23 to 33, Biair-strect, 





3 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 
THEO ONLY EERE rasr, 








fi 1 medical een fy 
of its oe ey a exotic aod eticacy >} 
S 5 J N G H's 


D 


Id of Belgium 


ot 
LIGHT.) BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
ITs ESTER, FS Cot PURITY. 
Jadiesene whe Saher Oi Git sold 








lilustration. ce 4a. ; post-free, half price. 
METZLER ond Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


RINLEY RICHARDS'S HARK THE 
HERALD ava SING A Christmas pia oforte piece, 
Price + post free, half 


ETZLER and Co., ™, Great Marlbo rough - etrest, | Ww. 


E KONTSKIS NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. Played by the Composer with the greatest success, 
Post-free, haif price. 
VESUVE. Valse. 4 
MAILIA. Souvuree, 4e. 


4a 
SONNAMBULA. Brilliant Fantasia. 4a, 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Mariborough-strest, 


HE GOLDEN GATE. A New Song. 

Music by CH.GOUNOD. “A really lovely melody, and of 
com pasa.’ eview, Post-free, 24 stampe. 

MST7LER and Co., 37, Great Marburougheatreet, W. 


Leadon. 


IDDEN LOVE. The English version n of 
pular * ‘Ch anson de Fortunio,” by 
arrest sung by Mi D’'Anka. Post free, 18 eines. 
METZLEB and Co. Great is Masiboroughy street, Ww. 





HE O P A L RING 
GABRIEL'S New Song ; th 
“Written with considerable fee 
Telegraph. Price, 4a. 
METZLER and Co., 


\ 





VIRGINIA 
Words a by G.T Metzler 


g and ~~ ieeeaateatenend "—Daily 
; poste free he: 


37, Great har bu voonai ~street, London, W. 





HERE ROSES BLUSH AND BLOOM, 

New Waltz ame. By MELKA. Beautifully lastrated, 
-free, 4 stam mips. 

MBETZLER and Co. ”, Great Mariborough-street, W. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


A™tA. By BRINLEY RICHARDS, “The 


rendering of this song by Mr. Sims Reeves at a recent con- 
cert in Glasgow syesene quite a furore among the audience.” 
ustrated. Post-free, 24 stam 


METZLER anacon 37, Great Mariborough-street, W. 


BETHLEHEM. By CH. GOUN 


The most beautiful Christmas Pee ever written, wa; 
post-free, half price. As a Chorus (four volegs), 3d. 
METZLE& and CO., 37, Great ‘Marl rowgh-sureet, London. 


HE MUSICAL BIJOU, No. 35,—New 
Christmas Number, 


centaining Thirtees Comic Songs, 
cluding e Merriest Girl that’s Out other popular 
fav urites. Price 6d, ; pott-tree 7 stampa. —N.B, The Songs in the 
‘Musical Bijou” are all published complete, with pianoforte 
accurn panimenta 
METZLER and Co., &, Great Marlborough- ctrest, Londen, w. 


VYHE MUSICAL BIJOU, No. 34, contains 


Svventeen Pieces for the llarmouium, arranged in an easy 
form. Price 64. ; post-free, 7 stax 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Mari Thorough -street, London, W. 


{[StZLER and CO'S OPERA BOUFFE 








SERIES. Just published 
Chilperic. By Hervé . o* - om - + % 64 
Forty Winks. By Offenbach ee ee oe o le, O4% 
Breaking theSpell. By Uffenbach ee oe eo |. 
Kose of Auvergne ; or, Spoiling the Broth By Offenbach. ls. 02 
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CHRISTMAS WELC( ME. 


DRAWN BY EDWARD HUGHES. 


























The cause of this sweet strife you wonder, 
Why those fair damsels struggle su 
To kiss their grim old uncle under 
The mistletoe, 


But knew you his chivalric story, 
Th’ heroic deeds of Colonel Doughty, 
You'd know why so in him they glory, 
Though old and gouty. 


Among his comrades none could see a 
Trimmer, sterner martinet : 
His daring deeds in the Crimea 
Are talked of yet. 


At Inkerman, that dull grey morning, 
He, when the Russian mighty host 
Fell on us without note of warning, 
Was at his post ; 


And when his ranks with shot were riven 
“Close up |!" were all the words he'd spare ; 
So fought until the foe was driven 
sack to his lair. 


Then of a wound at daybreak given 
He staggering fell in deadly swoon ; 
With life-blood oozing, he had striven 
From morn to noon. 


And when Sebastopol was taken 
His troops were foremost, you may swear ; 
And his hurrah the first to waken 
The echoes there. 


But ah, in India !—Each fair maiden 
Weeps as she tells the tale of woe, 
And with a bosom sorrow-laden 


Speaks soft and low. 





For there his heart’s most precious treasure, 
His much-enduring, noble wife, 
She who had been his pride and pleasure, 
Gave up her life. 


In the Great Mutiny she perished, 
When Murder reddened all the land ; 
Grim vengeance then the warrior cherished, 


Nor held his hand. 


Mutiny was ended 
Did he the work of blood once stay ; 
temcrselessly the bolt descended — 
To smite and slay. 
To deeds « 
Wasi 
What 


f cruelty averse he 
n the tenor of his life; 

eled him then to cries for mercy 
His murdered wife. 


Except this passionate surrender 
To fierce revenge and deadly hate, 
His heart was pitiful, and tender 
As dove to mate, 


Nor e’en with duty sternly calling, 
Did child or woman plead in vain ; 
He'd rush to save them where, fast falling, 
Shot poured like rain. 


Knowing his story, do you wonder 
Why those fair damsels struggle so 
To kiss their brave old uncle under 
The mistletoe? 





O lucky uncle, happy nieces : 
Most favoured they of winsome Misses, 
And he a veritable Croesus 
Of untold kisses. 


JouHN LATEY, 


ENIGMAS, 
No. 1. 
As a whole, I am exceedingly proper. 
Without the first letter, I become just the reverse. 
Wanting the first two letters, I am a celebrated cook. 
No. 2. 
Iam an important adjunct of most farms. 

Dropping the first letter, I am what my whole ought to be. 
Then take away my last letter, and you would die without me. 
No. 3, 

If you are as unyielding as I am, we shall soon have what I 
should be without my first letter. 
Lacking the first and last letters of my curtailed self, there 





would still be “ much virtue " in me. 
No. 4, 
A proverb says that everyone has me. 


f 


The first I grow only in warm climates 
Another letter taken away, I require severe cold to exist. 
No. 5, 
Iam the aim and object of many politicians and statesmen. 
Without the first letter, ladies and soldiers wear me. 
Shorn o /the first two letters, kings and queens fall before me. 
No. 6. 
My whole is of divers forms, colours, 
figures at banquets. 
A letter gone, and I see myself.in my whole 
Docked of another, and I become a fitting term for him 
does not love my first a little and my se 


letter gone 


and 


proportions, and 


who 


ond very much, 
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HE ancient home 
of the Penrydins is 
almost as conspicu- 
ous an object to the 
mariner approach- 
ing the coast of 
Cornwall as the 
Lizard Lighthouse ; 
but its owner and 
occupant at the 
time to which I 
refer, Sir Everard 
Penrydin, while as 
proud as any of the 
long line of baronets 
whom he succeeded, 
had, between the 
turf and various 
unfortunate mining 
speculations, made 
himself a great deal 

Pa poorer. He, how- 

: ever, maintained all 

the state of his ancestors, and continued to exercise very 

considerable influence in county affairs. Lady Penrydin was 

even more stately than her husband; so that between their 

pride and poverty they found it no easy task to make both 
ends meet. 

Richard, the heir to the estate and baronetcy, occupied 





| himself chiefly with the sports of the field, yachting, and 


| smoking: 


and beyond the interest he took in the life-boat 
when a storm-tossed or misguided vessel had been driven on 
shore in Mount’s Bay, it was not easy to understand for what 


| purpose he existed, except to enjoy himself and win the heart 
purty I JO) 


of Lucy Bernand, the only child of a neighbouring squire, 
whose lands Sir Everard had long coveted, and whose wealth 
had far greater attractions in his eyes than even so charming 
agirlas Lucy. But she would have nothing to say to the 
heir of Penrydin, as her affections had already been set on 
Frank, his younger and only brother. 


| 





Lucy and he were | 


more of an age; they had played together in childhood; he | 


was her youthful adviser in every little trouble ; and when he 
left to take up the cadetship which his father had obtained 
for him in the Indian army she thought her young heart 
would break. 

It hadlong been understood between Sir Everard and Squire 
Bernand that the eldest son of the one should marry the only 
child of the other; and the wide difference in their tempers and 
dispositions, or the fact that Lucy could never have been happy 
with Richard Penrydin, were matters of no consideration com- 
pared to the alliance of two such families. Why should love 
and future happiness stand in the way of Sir Everard re- 
plenishing his scanty exchequer and securing for Mr. Bernand’s 
daughter the titles of an ancient family? But no family 
arrangements could be of avail in restoring what had been 
already lost. 
young to speak of love, and they had not ventured to 
correspond as they grew older. His regimental duties had, 
moreover, occupied his attention very fully on his arrival 
at Bombay; and the arduous and perilous campaign against 
the Afghans, which soon followed, left him little time for 
writing. But she was often the subject of his thoughts, and 
when he did write to his father and mother he never failed 





When Frank and Lucy parted they were too | 


to ask to be remembered to Mr. and Mrs. Bernand and their | 


daughter. I daresay no member of either family circle felt 
half so much interest in those letters as Lucy, for when Lady 
Penrydin conveyed the message her son had sent, she blushed 
and seemed anxious to read the letter itself. 
idea that his letters to his mother descriptive of the hard- 


| called at the 


day of the year, and had invariably extended their invitations 
to the neighbouring gentry. Sir Everard continued to 
maintain in all its grandeur and importance the annual 
custom of his ancestors. For more than two centuries the 
feast and dance had seldom or ever been neglected ; and as 
it proved a somewhat heavy tax upon his reduced income, 
many comforts were dispensed with in the hall throughout 
the course of the year, so that the annual entertainment at its 
close might lose none of its former magnificence. Indeed, on 
this occasion Sir Everard and Lady Penrydin made arrange- 
ments for the ball on a more extensive and gorgeous scale 
than ever it had been. Lucy Bernand would then be twenty- 
one years of age, and consequently have reached the time 
when she and their eldest son were to fix the day of their 
marriage; and on this Christmas Eve they would have the 
society of Frank, after an absence of more than nine years, 
Long before the time invitations were issued to almost every 
family of consequence in the county, and preparations made on 
the most extensive and costly scale for the entertainment. 

But, as the time approached, apprehensions arose as to the 
arrival of the Colonel. He had written that he should be in 
England without fail by October, and as the Serampore—one 
of the fastest of the modern Indiamen—had left Bombay 
towards the end of June, he had not over-estimated her sailing 
capacity. Having, however, encountered very severe weather 
off the Cape of Good Hope, and been obliged to seek shelter in 
Table Bay to repair the damages she had sustained, her 
detention there for more than a month rendered it unlikely 
that she would reach home before the middle of November. 

But November passed away without her appearance, and 
as she was reported to have sailed from Table Bay on Oct. 20, 
and ought to have made the passage thence to England in 
seventy days, Sir Everard became anxious about her safety, 
and wrote to the owners of the ship, who assured him that 
there was no cause for alarm. Nor were any apprehensions 
for her safety felt by them when Sir Everard again wrote, 
about the middle of December, there being still no signs of 
the long-expected ship. Easterly and north-east gales, they 
remarked, were of such frequent occurrence at that season of 
the year in the Chops of the Channel, that there need be no 
cause for alarm, even if nothing was heard of her before the 
close of the year. These assurances in a measure relieved Sir 
Everard’s mind from any immediate anxiety about the safety 
of the Serampore. But Lucy Bernand had her forebodings, 
and when the gay and glittering throng had gathered, on 
Christmas Eve, in the old oak hall she did not display her 
wonted gaiety. 

At no time of its history had the old castle presented a 
gayer appearance ; and though a violent southerly gale swept 
amongst the turrets of Penrydin, and whistled, with unusual 
shrillness, through the uninhabited and ruined portion of the 
great feudal structure, everything was peace, mirth, and 
happiness within. There were, however, sigus of suffering 
from without. The ¢arol had just been sung that ushered in 
that Christmas morn, and the twenty-first anniversary of 
Lucy's birthday, when a fisherman attached to the life-boat 
castle to inform Sir Everard and his son 
that a ship off the coast was evidently in great distress, 
from the number of blue lights and rockets which the crew 
sent forth. 

Signals of various kinds were, however, of too frequent 
occurrence on that part of the coast to be a source of anxiety; 
and had the gale not blown dead on shore, and had the fisher- 
man not added that the vessel had also fired minute-guns, 
Richard might not have troubled himself much about the 
matter ; but under the circumstances he felt it to be his duty 
to accompany the man back to the beach, in case the 


services 


| of the life-boat should be required. 


Frank had no 


ships of the Afghanistan campaign, and relating how his | 


regiment fared, and how he himself had to fight the battle of 
life in tents, ill-fed and ill-found, as well as fight an 
indomitable and daring enemy amidst their mountain passes 
and rocky homes, would be read with such zest and eager 
anxiety by Lucy Bernand. 


Though his communications for the first six months had | 


been irregular, he seldom, during the subsequent three years, 
missed a mail, except when the division of the army to which 
he had been attached was on the march. But a change after- 
wards came over him in that respect; and Frank, to her 
sad disappointment, became remiss in the number and 
regularity of his communications with home. On one 
occasion more than six months elapsed without any letter, 
and, though Lucy felt that some disaster had befallen him, 
she dare not tell her feelings; neither her parents nor any 
of the inmates of Penrydin Castle had ever dreamt that 
she was in love with Frank, though they must frequently 
have noticed that her affections were not set upon his brother 
Richard. 

“Dear me!” said Lady Penrydin to her husband on the 
evening he had received a letter from the India Office inform- 
ing him that his son had been promoted to the rank of 
captain. “What can Lucy Bernand mean? Every day this 
last week she has been here, and she does not seem to have had 
any errand beyond wishing to know if you had heard from 
London in reply to your inquiry about Frank, and on none of 
the occasions did she ever inquire after Richard. I used to 
think that she liked Frank merely because he was Richard's 
brother, but now I suspect something very different.” 

“ Nonsense!"’ said the Baronet. “Bernand and I have 
thoroughly arranged matters; and when she is twenty-one 
she and Richard are to fix the day for their marriage. 
It is quite understood. You don't suppose that, though she is 





only seventeen, she does not know the advantage of marrying | 


an eldest son 

Any close observer, however, might have seen her coldness 
to Richard and her anxiety about news from the East relating 
to the northern army, and even she herself could not hide from 
her unobservant elders with what intense delight she read in 
the newspapers a despatch from India wherein honourable 
mention had been made of the services of Frank Penrydin 
during a skirmish in which his troop had been engaged. All 
these were unmistakable signs of the depth of her affection 
for him, and him alone. 

As years rolled on, that affection increased ; and when a 
letter reached Penrydin Hall informing its inmates that he 
had been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and ex- 
pected to be allowed a lengthened furlough to visit England, 
Lucy's joy was unbounded, damped only by the thought that 
her expectations might not be realised. However, the follow- 
ing mail set that question at rest, for in his next letter to Sir 
Everard he stated that his leave of absence had been definitely 
arranged, that he had taken his passage in the Serampore from 
Bombay to London, and would be certain to be in time 
to spend his Christmas with them 

In the south-west portion of Cornwall Christmas, as in 
most other parta of England, has ever been a time of happy 
family gatherings; but the family of the Penrydins had 
through many generations considered it the 


home 





great festive ° 


Nothing, however, could be seen of the stranger beyond 
the lights and rockets which ever and anon pierced the dark- 
ness. The wind, then veering from S. to 8.5 E., blew in violent 
gusts, while the whole sky being densely overcast rendered it 
impossible te see any object even at a few yards’ distance. But 
ere the lapse of an hour the increasing sound of the guns and 
the greater brightness of the rockets and blue lights told too 
plainly that a doomed ship was fast driving towards the rocky 
shore upon which the waves broke with tremendous fury, 

By this time numbers of fishermen from the neighbouring 
village and not a few of the guests of Penrydin had found 
their way to the beach. There is something terribly exciting 
in the thought, when nothing but signals of distress can be 
heard or seen, of a ship driving to her destruction upon a 
dangerous coast; and on such a night that thought, con- 
trasting with the gay scene they had just left in the castle, 
had a most thrilling effect upon those who had forsaken the 
dance, and the song, and the revelry of the old oak hall for 
the storm-lashed shore on which some stout ship with her 
crew was every instant expected to be dashed. But their 
suspense was of short duration. Ere the party from the custle 
reached the cluster of fishermen’s cottages which stood at the 
mouth of Penrydin Chine, approached by a winding footpath 
from the edge of the high cliff where they had first gathered, 
a cry from a group of men who had collected for shelter under 
the lee of the life-boat told the terrible tale that the strange 
ship had struck upon a reef of rocks to the north west of 
Meantale Point. As there are no parts of the coast more 
dangerous than the Black Reef, or where there was less hope 
of saving life, the cry of despair which rang through the 
valley where the fishermen lived, rousing every inmate, soon 
found its way to Penrydin Castle. Sir Everard and those of 
his guests who had not already left, and who felt they could 
face the awful storm of wind and rain then raging, started for 
the shore. 

Though nothing could be seen of the ship, the gale ever 
and anon brought to the shore a cry of anguish, while the 
cessation of the report of guns and the diminishing number 
of rockets and bluelights too plainly indicated that the 
stranger was no longer contending against the storm, but lay 
helplessly on the Black Reef at the mercy of the waves. 
Various articles which were washed on shore confirmed, not 
merely her hopeless position, but they revealed to an 
experienced eye the sad tale of the decks having been swept, 
and told as plainly as sight or language could have done that 
a large passenger-ship was in course of rapid destruction ; and 
when, at last, a temporary lull in the storm allowed the rays 
of the moon, then in her last quarter, to show tothe persons on 
shore, though only for a few minutes, the dark hull of a large 
vessel, completely dismasted, on the south-west edge of the 
reef,a cry arose to man the life-boat. Almost hopeless, indeed, 
was the task; but though the boat, one of a much inferior 
class to those now in use, could make little progress in such 
a gale, there was no lack of brave men to man her. Nor 
amongst the fishermen coild there be found a more skilled 
pilot and oarsman than Richard Penrydin, who undertook the 
arduous office of steersman. 

The effort proved as tedious as it was dangerous, for, after 
repeated failures to force their way through the surf, four 
hours elapsed ere they reached sufficiently close to tue ship 
to see that she had parted in midships. But though they could 
not approach within hail, they had not exerted themselves 
in vain, for Richard, having placed the life-boat, with much 
skill, under the lee of a portion of the wreck, was enabled to 
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rescue three persons, who had clung to it as it broke away 
from the ship. 

As the tide, now at its height, washed over the reef in large 
and almost unbroken volumes, and rendered beaching a most 
hazardous task, the people on shore were in a state of great 
anxiety about the safety of the life-beat and her crew; and 
not without reason, for when she reached the surf a huge 
wave struck her on the quarter, and threw her bottom up- 
wards, Sir Everard, who, with the group from the castle, had 
not ventured from the shelter of the cottages, the instant he 


THE ILLUSTRAT 


heard of the disaster rushed to the spot, and, in his eagerness | 


to render assistance to his son, was struck down, and only 
rescued from the grasp of the receding surf by the prompt 
exertions and daring of some of the fishermen. But, though 
the boat had instantly righted herself, Richard Penrydin 
could nowhere be found when she was hanled upon the beach. 
Ife had been thrown from the stern where he stood as steers- 
man, with the sweep oar in his hand, at the moment the 
life-boat broached to windward, while the reflux of the wave 
had carried him to sea; and, ere the old man recovered 
his senses, the lifeless body of his eldest son, borne on the 
shoulders of four stalwart men, passed the cottage where 
he lay. 

Alas! troubles come not singly. The crew of the doomed 

vessel who had been saved revealed the terribly startling fact 
that it was the Serampore, the ship in which Colonel Penrydin, 
the Baronet’s now only son, had taken his passage from 
jombay, which lay a helpless wreck on the reef. She had 
been detained, as her owners had supposed, in the Chops of 
the Channel by a long continuation of north-easterly gales. 
After making the Scilly Islands her captain considered it ad- 
visable to haul up and sight the Land's End, intending to 
keep close to the weather-shore, whereby he might hope to 
make greater progress up Channel. ‘The wind, however, 
uddenly backed round to the southward, and commenced to 
blow from that quarter with great force dead upon the coast 
of Cornwall. Instead, therefore, of reaching. os he had hoped, 
a safe weather-shore, along which he might shape his course, 
the ship became embayed between the Land's End and the 
Lizard Point, unable to weather either unless by a very heavy 
pressure of sail, under which he had the misfortune to carry 
nway the bowsprit, and with il the fore and main topmasts. 
While the Serampore lay thus disabled, the gale increased in 
fury and drove her rapidly towards the shore; and at the 
moment when the happy gathering at the home of the Pen- 
rydins had been welcoming the advent of Christmas morn and 
the birthday of the betrothed bride of its heir, the Indiaman, 
with her only true love, his younger brother, on board, was 
drifting, a dismasted hulk, upon the fatal reef. 

The crowd feared to reveal the name of the ship to Sir 
Everard, but it reached the hall almost as soon as its inmates 
had become aware of the sad fate of his eldest son. Any 
attempt to describe the scene would be vain. The acci- 
dent to the Baronet, the corpse of his eldest son, and the 
thought that Frank, whose career in India had been so just a 
source of pride, then struggled with the waves or lay buried 
beneath them, were events more than Lucy Bernand’s brain 
could bear. She wept, then she laughed, she sang, she danced ; 
but, oh! how different to the laugh and the song which only 
a few hours before had rang through the old oak hall! Poor 
Lucy had, to all appearance, lest her reason ! 

The dawning morning afforded no relief to the screeching, 
screaming gale; but it exposed to the view of the crowd upon 
the beach the wreck of the ill-fated ship, which during that 
long night had been the plaything of the winds and the waves 
in their maddened fury. Though parted in midships, she still 
resisted in some of her parts the surge of the angry elements, 
and the most desperate efforts were made by the people on shore 
to save those of her crew and passengers who appeared to be still 
clinging to the wreck. Futile, however, were most of these 
noble and daring efforts, One by one the ill-fated crew were 
borne away by the waves which washed over the few visible 
remains of the once proud Indiaman. 

Though the first crew of the life-boat had been thoroughly 
exhausted, there was no scarcity of brave volunteers—as there 
never are amongst our seafaring population—to supply their 
places ; but their herculean efforts to clear the boat from the 
surf and reach the wreck would have been altogether unavailing 
without some fresh invigorating spirit, and had Lucy Bernand 
not appeared at the most critical moment upon the scene the 
last attempt to launch the boat must have been abandoned. 
From her childhood she had been accustomed to the sea, and 
though she had frequently been a witness to ite ravages, they 
were as nothing when roused by the hope of saving the 
life of that one being who had so long occupied her 
thoughts and who had won her affections, the despair which 
made her frantic having given way to the thought that Frank 
still lived and might be saved. Unknown to any of the in- 
mates of Penrydin she had stolen away from the castle, dressed 
for the occasion ; and, with a heroism which love alone could 
inspire, she leaped into the stern sheets of the life-boat, a 
model for manly vigour and ceurage, to give new life to the 
almost superhuman efforts of the crew. 

Those who seek their livelihood by going down to the deep 
waters are a credulous and impressionable race, and the hardy 
fishermen on the wild coast of Cornwall are not the least super- 
stitious of their special calling. They seemed to feel as if 
Lucy, whom they had known from infancy, had become one of 
their patron saints, whose protection their progenitors had 
so often invoked, and whose aid they fancied they had at 
times received. At the call of her familiar voice the boat 
cleared the beach, and, amidst the cheers of the mingled and 
excited throng who then lined the shore, shaped a course for 
the reef. 

“ Row, men, row! or it will be too late!” she cried as she 
stood by the steersman ; “ row hard, and you may win a noble 
prize!’ And, as if in dreamland, the sturdy limbs of the crew 
unconsciously obeyed while yet their minds were scarcely 
capable of guidance. 

“ Give way—give way, brave men, or all is lost !"’ exclaimed 
the frantic girl. Heartily they obeyed her call, and though 
wave after wave threatened annihilation, and the gale blew 
right ahead with unmitigated fury, the life boat, now advanc- 
ing, now receding at last foot by foot and yard by yard, reached 
the wreck. Seven human beings still clung to the foremast 
shrouds. By the most desperate efforts fivé of these were 
saved, and amongst that number Frank Penrydin, but at the 
cost for the time of Lucy's reason, who, seized with brain 
fever, lay long afterwards in a hopeless state. Months elapsed 
before she could be made aware of all that had occurred ; and 
the Christmas gathering, which had met with so fair a prospect 
and amidst the sounds of mirth, broke up in scrrow. Sir 
Everard never recovered the shock which his nervous system 
had sustained, and within six months from the time of that 
awful gale he was buried in the family vault by the side of 
his eldest son 

Lucy, when she had completely recovered, became in due 
time the wife of Colonel Sir Francis Penrydin; and the 
Christmas Eve which brought about that event and the 


amalgamation of her father's large possessions with the estates 


of Penrydin, may yet be considered worthy of record in the 


L. 


historic annals of Cornwall. Vv. 8. 





“THE MOATED GRANGE,” 





the Duke, who 


has disguised 

NX ) himself in a 
~— Friar’s cowl, 
says to Lady 


Tsabella :—* Have you not heard speak 
of Mariana, the sister of Frederick, 
the great soldier who miscarried at 
sea?”’ 
“T have heard of the lady, and good 
words went with her name.” 

‘*She should this Angelo have married. 
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picture of “The Moated Grange,” from wh 
is drawn, is one of those bequeathed to the National Gall 
by the Rev. Chauncey Hare Townshend, and now at 
Kensington Museum, How well his pencil has given tt 
of these verses :— 


. . 
nour i 4 l 4 


About a stone-cast from the l 
th blackened water 
many, round and sina 
The clustered marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by, a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnaried bark. 





It is the shadow of this poplar, falling in the moonlight 


across the sleepless lady's bed, as she lies and muses of her 
| sorrow in that upper room with the dormer window, that makes 


her feel the night more dreary than ever. Or she wearily 


watches the fitful motion of this shadow in the white curtain 
| of her chamber, swayed to and fro by the wild wind ; or she 
listens to the rustling of the dry boughs, mingled with the 
slow clock ticking, and the sparrows chirping on the roof, 


| till her mind is confounded by the monotony of repeated 


He was affianced to her by oath, and the | 


nuptial appointed ; between which time of the contract and 
limit of the solemnity, her brother Frederick was wrecked 
at sea, having in that perished vessel the dowry of his sister. 
But mark how heavily this befel to the poor gentlewoman. 
There she lost a noble and renowned brother, in his love 
towards her ever most kind and natural ; with him the portion 
and sinew of her fortune, her marriage dowry; with both, 
her contracted husband, this well-seeming Angelo,” 

“Can this beso? Did Angelo so leave her?” 

* Left her in her tears, and dried not one of them with his 
comfort ; swallowed his vows whole, pretending in her dis- 
coveries of dishonour; in fine, bestowed her on her 
lamentation, which she yet wears for his sake. 
presently to St. Luke's ; 
this dejected Mariana,” 

So far Shakspeare, in that truthful and touching dramatic 
lesson of Christian charity and humility, his play of 
“ Measure for Measure.” Now for Tennyson, whose imagina- 
tion is not dramatic, but idyllic ; conceiving apart and repre- 
senting, each by iteelf, different scenes and moods of human 
life ; but not combining their mutual action to create a world 
of various characters working upon each other to develop the 
capabilities of every nature. Tennyson is therefore content 
to see this forlorn, rejected maiden sitting alone in her deso- 
late abode, where she lingered five years, despondently brood- 
ing over the memory of her slighted love. The sad refrain of 
these pathetic verses still haunts the reader's ear and heart:— 


own 
cao k We 
there, at the Moated Grange, resides 


She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, * I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead!” 

But the picture of Mariana’s lonely dwelling-place in Tenny- 
son’s poem, which he published so early as 1830, was inspired 
by his youthful fondness for the rural scenery of his native land, 
He had no intention of providing for any sort of resemblance to 
the aspect of an ancient foreign mansion—a country house in 
the neighbourhood of Vienna. at the supposed date of the old 
story, borrowed from an Italian novel by Gerald Cinthio, which 
Shakspeare put on the Blackfriars stage. Tennyson was born 
and brought up in the weald of Lincolnshire; and his famili- 
arity with some characteristic features of English landscape, of 
the English climate and weather, of English domestic buildings, 
gardens, fields, and farms is one of his recommendations to the 
English mind. In this respect he has a great advantage over 
some other poets—Browning, for example—who have followed 
Shelley and Byron in fixing their residence during a large part 
of their lives in the south of Europe. The description of 
country which Tennyson chiefly affects, and which may be en- 
deared to him by associations with his childhood, is not so 
striking to the eye of fancy as the lakes and mountains of 
Westmorland or Scotland. But he is little disposed to view- 
hunting, nor does he cherish much of the sentiment of awe 
caused by physical grandeur of dimensions, Peaks and pre- 
cipices, mighty cataracts, and perhaps even the sea, fail to im- 
press him so rapturously as the commonest and smallest mani- 
festations, in tree, grass, or wayside flower, of the organic 
forces of nature. He prefers, too, studying these in friendly 
neighbourhood to the homes of ordinary mankind. He likes 
the bright corn-field, the cool pasture-meadow, the weedy, 
blossomy hedge-row, and the trimmed copse; the 
brook, overhung with alders, still and deep, just above 
the leat of the mill-pond, or babbling over the stones 
where the village children fish for minnows ; the broad heath 
with crossing roads between adjacent parishes, where you see, 
once in an hour, a waggon or a drove of sheep or oxen going 
to market. Tennyson sees more poetry of nature in all this, 
sociably allied with the habits of humanity, than in masses of 
stone five miles high with ice and snow on their tops, or in 
floods of mere water pouring over a ledge of rock. 

We are not at a loss to apprehend Tennyson's evident par- 
tiality for the scenery of the agricultural districts of England, 
especially a level, cultivated plain, with a free sky above it, 
frequently traversed by the fertilising rainclouds, and ever 
fresh in the verdure of its grass, its trees, and its green crops. 
But the locality in which he places this poor deserted Lady 
Mariana’s habitation is cheerless and comfortless. Its pros- 
pect is such as might have been found in certain parts of 
Lincolnshire a century and a half ago; though to a period 
forty or fifty years before, we should say, the latest archi- 
tectural additions to “the moated grange” may be referred. 
Here are “the glooming flats,’ and “the dark fen,”’ as yet 
undrained ; here is a solitary poplar, but on every side 


For leagues, no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 


The simple grange, built originally, we may conjecture, by 
a wealthy yeoman rising to the rank of squire under the 
Tudor reigns, has since been enlarged with new buildings at one 
side, in a bandsome style of Roman arches, pilasters, sculptured 
coigns, and terminal orbs or lanceheads, This part of the 
edifice bears record of worldly advancement, of fortune and 
honours won by a gentleman of the old family in the time of 
the Stuart kings. It isa piece of English history exhibited 
in the growing fabric of a private abode. But now we see the 
house in its decay, after the impoverishment and decease of 
those who formerly possessed this mansion, with its annexed 
revenues and demesnes. The neglected garden is overgrown 
with rank weeds. The destroyers Time and Waste have invaded 
its once stately precinct of fence and gates. As Tennyson 
aays 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely, moated grange. 


We cee it all in the poet's description ; but how well the 


Artist has rendered this scene in the drawing we have 
engraved! Mr. 8S. Read, who depicted Hood's “ Haunted 
House "’ scme years ago, has a genius for these subjects. His 
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sensations. It is a melancholy situation indeed for a bereaved 
and disappointed woman, languishing there * without hope ot 
change "— 











All day within the dream; 
The doors upon their ngez creaked : 
The blue fly sang i’ the pane; the 
Behind the moulderin i 
Or from the e peered ab 
Old face it rh 01 
Oldf it r fl > 
Old ( r from without 
* ‘ ° 
Her tears fel ith the t ‘ 
Her tear the «le red is 
ve conld on the s t l 1 
Kith tu r event 
She wakes sometimes in the mid lle of the night fr t 
in which “ she seemed to Ik forlorn,” She hears i} 
crowing, and the ox lowing, an hour before the 
dawns She painfully awaits the coming of ay , 
which she knows will be even more te liou han the? t ; 
has endured. The sights and sounds which continnelly besct 


her, in that dismal Moated Grange, 


I ull cor ind 
Her sen but most e lk 1 the yur 
W he thi l eam }a 
Wi pi 5 tow i ) 
Then sa f I y 
He it 
r *y 
( ( i, that I m 
THE VILLAGE CHOIR AT REHEARSAL. 


A 





4E> “VERY season brings itsa 
duty. The work of 
tion for the special services 
of Christmas Day in a vil- 


ppoint 
pre ira- 


lage church, where the 
parish clergyman finds zeal- 
ous assistants among the 
members of his own family 
and his friends, is carried 
on with ala rity during 
several weeks. One of its 


most essential p: rts is of 
course that of arranging 
and practising beforehand 
the musical performances 
which belong most properly 
to this occasion of solemn 
festivity, and in which the 
cultivated taste and 
quired skill of the ladies 
may fairly be employed, 
The scene at a rehearsal in 
the church under the per- 
sonal direction of the 
Rector’s two accomplished 
daughters, which is shown 
in our Illustration, affords 
a graceful example of such 


2e- 


a custom, to be conveniently adopted in cases where no 
professional musician is engaged as organist. One of the 
sisters, we see, has long since been regularly installed 
as the official instrumentalist of the ordinary Sunday 
services, and plays the harmonium which is placed for 
her use in the pillared arch nearest her father’s pulpit 
and lectern. The other seems to have undertaken the 


tuition of a set of youthful vocalists chosen out of the Sunday 
school. A gentle young curate, who may be their brother or 
else the betrothed of one of them, stands beside the instrument 
and beats time for his own sole satisfaction, being in such a 
position that the movement of his hand can scarcely be ob- 
served by any of the performers. It would not be safe to 
speculate on the probable effect of the distribution of parts in 
rendering the Christmas Hymn with the desired fulness of 
harmony, for the number of the choristers, in their several 
ranks of vocal capacity, does not appear to be complete. Some 
of the female voices destined to take an important share in 
the concerted result belong, perhaps, to young women who 
have already gained sufficient knowledge of music to be relied 
upon without attending this rehearsal. The four middle-aged 
men in the pew, who contribute the bass, barytone, and tenor 
elements of concordant sound, look very much as if they were 
used to do the business in their own way, and the clergyman’s 
daughter will not be expected to become their teacher. Of the 
five boys under her immediate instruction, the least promising 
pupils, to judge from their faces and gestures, are the two elder 
fellows, the tallest of whom lounges indolently, with his back 
against the boards, while his comrade has a sheepish and drowsy 
expression of countenance. They are not very willing to learn or 
eager to please the lady by exerting themselves at this lesson. 
The boy in the middle, a sturdy young rustic in smock-frock and 
long leather gaiters, is certainly trying todo his best, fixing his 
whole mind on the task ; and, if nature has given him an ear for 
tune and the faculty of measuring time-intervals, that boy 
will sing correctly enough, with such voice as he happens to 
possess. The others would be content te rest in passive 
miration of this novelty in their juvenile experience, } 
seem to belong to the parson’s family, and their si 
insist on making them sing. 


ad- 
jut they 
ters wili 
At the oppovrite side, to the left 


hand of the player on the harmonium, is a row of little girls, 
two or three of whom we should guess to be her younger sisters, 
or the children of a visitor or friend. Their soft treble voices 





are tojoinin the singing, and there will be less trouble with them 
than with the boys, when they have once got over the shyness 
of a first attempt. To be sure, one of them has carelessly 
dropped her book, and a glanc monsti is east 
upon her by the presid inst whil girl next 
her suffers a momentary { of ¢ But ‘ ladies 
will succeed, by their patient forbearance of temper, and by 
their sweetness of manner, cor d with str 
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re quiring g¢ due execution of each part, in tré raining 


very tok 


members of 


BLIND 


rable de 


gree of efficie ncy before 

val triumph of evergreen 
r, the social congregation 
r in celebration of a 

1 to the joyful strain— 


is kept their flocks by 
the same class, 
and likely to inspire 
idience. It is un- 
] to train a 
gregation, or their 

y upon hired vocalists. 


hept 
omposition of 


churcb, 


} 


MAN STORY. 


yonder is an 
old ruined fort, 
Sir; and that 
there dark line 


running from it 


ter than 
mile out te 
just off the 
of the 


sand. 


a 
sca, 
end 

spit of 
You may 
it plain 
enough — there, 
j where I’m 


ting. Look, 


see 


for I am blind, 

me 
W hy, shouldn't ha’ 
t that ’s a bad 
Go on telling me all about 
and can understand 
t been blind all my 
It's always ring- 
water ke nf 


rding to 


z LLUS 


ATED LONDON 


STR 
invigorating, les ‘tell little more about Sandholm and it | 
neighbourhood than my sturdy, kindly-spoken fisherman pilot 
told to me that lovely autumn evening when I, led down and 
left seated alone for awhile upon the shore, fell into conversa- | 
tion with him. I heard him come to his boat hard by and 
begin to set some of its gear in order. Nothing else for an 
hour or more had disturbed the stillness of the air, save the 
gentle lapping of the tide over the stonework at my feet, and 
the one never-ceasing, half-mournful, yet melodious, ringing 
of the bell-buoy in the distance. The sound was, as all 
melodious sounds are to the blind, peculiarly grateful and | 
soothing ; it harmonised deliciously, too, with the murmuring | 
of the tide. The perfect quiet which otherwise prevailed gave 
full scope for this primitive but most sweet music to travel 
gently across the water and to become i i 
music does, doubly tender in its tone. 


There was, moreov er, 
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Here, then, I sat in the stern of the little bent, far i into the 
evening, pondering over the one theme, and moodily enjoy- 
ing the never-flagging sounds from the bell-buoy as they were 
borne towards me on the quietair. I could just distinguish 
that the short autumn twilight had faded into night, and that 
the moon was rising superbly over the sea. My repeater told 
me that it was only a little past seven o'clock, and I had not 
ordered the lad to fetch me until ten. I have said I was ac- 
customed to this dolce far niente, and the exceeding mildness 
and beauty of the weather were very favourable to the indul- 
| gence of my habit. I had smoked one or two cigars, and | 
suppose an hour and more had elapsed since the boatman had 
departed, when I heard the sound of distant laughter coming 
nearer and nearer. With a blind man’s usual acuteness of ear, 

iscovered that it was a party of people on the shore 
making for the little causeway at the end of which my 


to me something especially poetical and attractive in this con- | boat lay amongst two or three others. Peal after peal of mirth 


trivance, spe aking, as it did, of the thoughtful ingenuity of 
man in thus turning to account the very elements against the 
treachery of which its warning voice was raised to guard his 
fellow-creatures. A new experience, too, as it was to me of 
coast it had lured me out to some distance from the | 
village upon a little causeway, which brought me more within 
und than any spot upon the shore. 

Although I grudged the interruption to my dreamy enjoy- 
ment caused by the thuds and thumps the boatman made with 
his oars and spars, I hailed him, and so learned what I have 
had written down about the bell-buoy and its use. The seat 
in the stern of the little boat was snug and comfortable, and, 
when she had been made fast on our return, I said I would sit 
where I was until my guide came back for me, 

*“ Did I not want to go home? ”’ 

“No; I was in no hurry.” 

‘But it was getting dark.’ 

‘Well, that made little difference to me. 

‘No, surely, more was the pity; but was I quite certain 

guide would come for me I must be careful how I gé 

the boat. Had I not better let its owner at least help 
me up the steps before he went home to supper? It went 
against him,” he said, “ for to leave anyone so helpless-like, 
as oI must be, quite alone.” 

“No, no; I would rather stay where I was. I was quite 
eafe, and was getting used now to be alone, and preferred it 
sometimes. So he should go home to supper, please, and I 
would meet him again to-morrow, for I was going to stay, I 
hoped, for some time at Sandholm.” 

‘Well, it would be very solitary for me, for there wasn't a 
house nearer than a mile, nor another creature about within 
sight or hearing. They turned in, too, pretty soon after dark, 
at Sandholm, and it was doubtful whether anybody would be 
down again to the boats that night. However, he supposed 
I was the best judge ; and, as the moon would be up in half 

n hour, my guide would have plenty of light to see to take 
me home by.” 

d then, with many a warning and respectful 

* my companion departed, leaving me to the solitude 

I so coveted and enjoyed, and which seemed 

alm now which my bruised and troubled spirit 


life, 


the s¢ 


How should it?” 


> the only b 
ould receive. 
‘Hely 


cry—the never-failing 
it, and most people would 
expression. Even this good, honest fisherman 
t used it as the fittest to describe my state. This 
this the blow! The shutting out of light, and 
faces of one’s friends and all the beauties of the 
world, was hard to bear, but not so hard as this same 

re dependence on the aid of others This 

he pele es helplessness! And she? She had he 
heart to plead this as a reason—for what? For releasing me 
from my bond, forsooth! for finding out that she had 
along mistaken a feeling of friendship for-one of love; 


losing t 


Yes, that was the 


had pleaded 


} ” 
iess 


1ad ju 
» trial ; 


1 it the 
dares 


for 


ths before the affliction fell upon me, I had almost 
sl rces of happiness a the very 
1 of them most, and when tot: ake 
y bitter and heart-breaking 
most cherished hopes and plans 
upon all this that I have 
n it was an old st ry now; two years and more 
since the fatal and mysteri urtain had gradually 
1 pronounced as irre- 
ntly at the constant 
elplessness induced 
even than my; 
irc the 

tion and assistance , me. 
upon, strong, active, and energetic 
should have forgotten my bodily in- 
n the happiness of domestic life. She 
1 hands for me, and in time, no doubt 
igned, if not reconciled, to my fate, 
ged against it. At times I was 
ome cl come most un- 
I was not yet quite so us _ 
supp sed At 
ank | lerment at the 
eemed imp ble that the one 
ne i my wild] 

, 


od ir 
to rer 
» here 


ll needle it 


m 


ack 


and | wildly 
y opportunity, A prove that 
1g after all as 
omdency and t 


l. It 


ance 


was others 
ved 
i ] ove 

eaven could 


0 abandon 


re rbest nature 
loth to me 

This hel ple nera, 

which even the 

had held up 

was too monstrous, but it 
Well, I suppose I did, in 
illshow. She was seldom 
rne up against the double 
were yugh to say I 


they never forgot 


as 
leave 


as 


off. 

ve her 
er aps, wi 
ut I had | 


good er 


] 4 0 Cor I locto! : if I 
I ox l t ba ly t h light 
a. r} t -_ m 
y, therefore, I 
I was 
like 


could move about to xtent 
tomed to, and in my in 
tendencies, repeatedly to be taken to some 
garden wn to the 
once know- 
the acts 
ury f 


ome ¢ 
cus cho e 
as in this case, de 

which, 


were 


a quiet 


and ijeft within a ce 


| rowed out in the direction of the floating beacon. 
* Good- voices grew fainter, but before they were out of earshot, | 


| 
| 


all | two young men and two girls 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| 


ringing out, mingled with here and there a distinguishable 
sentence, soon enabled me to identify the young roysterers as 
some of the “ gentry” from the Priory, spoken of by the boat- 
man. They were, doubtless, bent on one of the moonlight ex- 
cursions to which he hed referred ; and of this there was no 
question when the foremost of the party came clattering down 
to the boats. My presence was evidently an unwelcome sur- 
prise, for it put a momentary check upon the conversation and 
led to a short consultation. 

“ Never mind! we can take this one; they are all tubs at 
the best, and I daresay there ll be room. Wheugh! tis rather 
tall of the fish, though. Come along, Georgie ; stow yourself 
away here. Now, little one, give us your hand. How silent 
you are!” 

Then, in an undertone, which, however, did not escape me, 
“Confound the fellow for taking our boat! Wonder who 
he is?” 

Then a girl's voice broke in—“ What a muff you are, 
There! you nearly let me slipin. I've wetted my foot 
is; and I have spoiled that lovely little rosette 
know !”’ 

‘ Did it let ‘um spoil its two shoes, then! Tom is a muff, 
everybody knows. Come to me, Georgie, next time, and I'll 
carry you. Whata stunning moolight night it is, and what a 
row that old bell-buoy is making ! It sounds as if it were ring- 
ing for evening service. Come, let us go and say our prayers ! 
There! Now, who is going to pull? No, no! not you 
Georgie, the tide will be too strong for you; you shall tak 
an oar coming back. We'll go out and salute our bell(e) of 
the ocean! She must have a damp time of it on the whole! 
I don’t think I would care to be the bo(u)y attached to that 
bell(e) 1” 

And then, with a burst of laughter at these not very 
original puns, and with a good deal of clatter of chains 
bumping of oars, pulling and hauling, the party pushed off 
from the steps, and I could hear them for a long while as they 
As the 


T m ! 
as it 
on my shoe, I 


gleaned that Georgie was constantly persisting in her desir 
to take an oar. She insisted that Tom was still a muff, and 
did not know how to pull a bit; that he would upset them, and 
that she knew how to manage a boat better than he did. Then 
followed several little exclamations about being careful or they 
would be upset, and they must mind how they changed place 
and I seemed to understand that the fast ‘Georgie’ at length 
had her way, and was indulging in her manly exercise. How- 
ever this may have been, the sound of the oars in the rowlock 
as it faded entirely out of hearing, told me that the boat was 
now going through the water much more steadily. One's 
acuteness under certain circumstances becomes almost intui- 
cee otherwise, it would appear strange when I say that | 
could distinguish pretty well that the party consisted of fi ur- 
and that three of them or 
had spoken, she who was designated as the ‘little one 


havir Lg, 


to me the well-springs of her affection, upon | apparently, been quite silent. 


Truly, the boatman was right in suggesting tl 
might come of such inexperience 
shoals and quicksands abounding on that f 
undue anxiety about these foolish young people, and kept 
ears for a long while on the strain to catch some further 

ir doings; but the tide was beginning to flow 
and the but still gentle lapping of it against my 
boat was sufficient to drown any ordinary sounds fainter than 
the ringing of the bell A certain damp chilliness, too 
was coming on, and I was gradually sensible of 
in the brilliancy of the moonlight. Suddenly the 
upon me¢ up fast; and in a! 
minutes I was enveloped in the clammy, salt folds of 
atmosphere, the ghostly stillness and darkness of which we 
sadly depressing. This, indeed, would endanger the Li 
would it manage to regain the shore? Madcaps such as 
occupants were ‘would have taken no heed of their bearing 
and would not have an idea which way to steer when every 
vestige of the shore was shut out. 

As the thought shot through my mind I listened agai: 
with my utmost power. I concentrated my whole attent 
and after a while, with a thrill of horror, I heard, very fai: 
and far off, but very distinct, in the direction of the buoy 
scream, and then another and another still louder. They rose 
clearly to my sharpe ned sense, above the never-ceasing booming 
of the bell, which sounded ominously like a knell as it mingle 
with the cries, now growing fainter and fainter. A knell, too 
I felt instinctively it was to some one, and who so likely as 
some one in that Iuckless boat I stood up suddenly, a 
with an uncontrollable impulse to action. My first idea v 
instantly to go forward and unmoor the boat 
then I forgot my helplessness ; but, alas! only for a second 
rtiousness of it was back upon me with redoubled f 
even as I moved, and I sank down again upon the seat with 
sense of bitterness such as I had never experienced befor: 
What cor ~— I do, miserable imbecile that I was How could 
I assist my fellow-creatures in such a strait The most 

uld do omen e to shout, to reain for help like 
g,. active was reduced to that 0 
» perform a part for which I had here bee 
and yet Id not stir! I was imprisoned, 
} e veriest slave ! 
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A sharp blow which I gave myself on my leg in this endeas 
recalled me to myself a little, ‘and again I listened with all mj 
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bell, tolling slowly and solemnly, more slowly even now tha 
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shouted with all my force—shouted over and over again, until 
I had no voice left—and sat down, fairly exhausted at last, in 


the bows of the little boat. Still the same gloomy silence all 
around, with the one exception. I began to hate this bell-buoy 
now ; its melody seemed gone. The fog had muffled it, and 
what I had heard made it sound funereal. I was beginning to 
think that I would try and scramble on shore, and grope my 
way home alone; this inaction was becoming intolerable. 
Anything would be better! At the worst, I should but tumble 
down once or twice. If I could only get up the steps, I could 
feel my way with my stick along the ridge of the causeway 
to the sand; and then, although the place was new and 
strange, I would trust to my instincts to put me within reach 
of assistance. 

Yes! this was what I would do, when, in a moment, my 
whole intentions were altered by a sudden change in the sound 
of the bell. Instead, now, of the slow, measured tolling, it 
rang violently, unequally, and in jerks, but still violently. I 
listened, and there was no doubt aboutit. What could it be 
that caused it? A change of tide? No! I was sure that 
would not produce the action. Wind? There was not a 
breath! Seas rolling in? Impossible without wind! No! it 
was a human hand acting on one of the clappers, striving to 
draw attention from the land. I felt certain of this, for now 
and again the ringing grew fainter and fainter, 2s though the 
hand got tired, and then it was renewed fiercely, despairingly, 
for a while, and then it stopped entirely, only to begin again 
suddenly. This was not the action of the elements. With 





superhuman strength, I once more raise a shout, but in vain ! | 


I can be2r it no longer. Some one is clinging for dear life to 
that buoy, and their safety depends on what exertion I alone can 
make! I have the painter in my hand; I let it go, it runs 
through the ring to which it was made fast, and the boat 
gently drifts away from the steps. 
even if I think of doing so! I tear off my coat, feel for the 
oars, adjust them in the rowlocks, settle myself upon a thwart, 
and in another minute am pulling away lustily towards the 
buoy. Time has been when rowing and the management of 
a boat were my delights. What is to prevent a temporary 
renewal of the habit? I have only the sound to steer by, it is 
true, but what more would anyone else have in such a fog? 
No! a man in full possession of his sight on this occasion 
would be no better off than I. Nay, I may even have the 
advantage. Not quite helpless, then, perhaps, after all. This 
is my thought, the feeling that stimulates my nerve. I give 
way almost joyfully, and the boat flies through the calm and 
oily water. I have no difficulty in keeping her head straight 
upon the sound. It grows louder, but has resumed ite regular 
action, yet only fora while. The hand-ringing of the bell is 
constantly recurring at intervals. If the way is clear before 
me, if I come upon no unexpected shoal, I shall reach the 
buoy. Two hours ago I was traversing the same tract of 
water. The boatman then, I am sure, made no détour, but 
pulled, as I am doing now, straight upon the sound. Not quite 
helpless, then, after all. Nearer! nearer! The tide is against 
me; a powerful current obliges me to put forth great 
strength, and I fancy from an increase of light that the fog 
is lifting. Nearer! nearer! I must be within hailing distance 


s00n. 

“Hallo! hallo!” Iery. “Holdon! Help is at hand!” 

No answer. Another vigorous effort with the oars. The 
bell deafens me by its proximity, as it did two hours ago. Its 
whirr drowns my voice, which perhaps cannot be heard by any- 
one on the buoy itself. But is there anyone on the buoy? The 
ringing is only from its natural motion now. No hand assists 
it. It only tolls loudly, solemnly! The boat’s nose must be 
close. I cannot cease rowing, or she would drift away in a 
moment. I try to judge the distance. One more gentle pull, 
and her bows graze the planking. With a fierce yell I scream 
out, “ Jump for your life, jump!” and again the boat touches 
the buoy with a heavy thump. Another wild exhortation— 
“If anyone is there, let them jump for their lives; I dare not 
come closer.” 

A momentary lull of the bell allows me to hear a faint 
moan, followed by a heavy splash. A second afterwards my 
little craft is canted violently on one side. Some one is 
clinging to the gunwale. I unship the oars, stretch out my 
arm, and, seizing firm hold of a half-helpless woman's form, 
drag it up over the side only just in time to prevent its frantic 
and convulsive struggles from upsetting the boat. 


It was a fearful moment, but I had saved a human life. | 


This delicate, fragile creature, though speechless from terror 
and exhaustion, would live—I felt sure of that; and I had 
rescued her from an awful death. Not quite, helpless, then, 
after all; but were there no other lives to be saved? With 
the thought I began to feel for the oars, but could only find 
one ; the other evidently had rolled overboard, and the tide 
was now drifting us far away, I could hear, from the bell- 
buoy. It was useless, therefore, to attempt to manage the 
boat, or get her again near the spot with a single oar. I knew 
from the struggle I had had in stemming the current that it 
must carry us towards the land—probably towards the little 
river of which the boatman had spoken. I muttered a prayer 
of gratitude as I remembered this, and rejoiced as I became 
distinctly conscious of the moon once more glimmering on 
the water. Reluctantly giving up, then, all idea of being 
of any further use, except to my companion, I devoted 
every effort towards restoring her to something like 
consciousness; and this, to my intense delight, I soon 
succeeded in doing. After gently and tenderly managing 
to place her, half sitting, half lying, in the bows of the boat, 
and, wringing the water from her long, loose hair, she drew a 
deep breath, and I doubt not, could I have seen the action, 
opened her eyes, for almost immediately she uttered a little 
wail, followed by a sort of exclamation of surprise. An un- 
accountable thrill of increased anxiety, not unmingled with a 
sense of supreme joy, beyond anything that the mere saving 
of life could have caused, passed through me. I did not wait 


to try and account for this ; I accepted it, as it seemed, as a | 


matter of course. Intuitively I felt as if it was quite natural, 
nothing to be wondered at, but only as something that I had 
earned and that was my due. I was as cool and collected from 
that moment as if I had been in the full possession of every 
faculty ; as if, indeed, I had suddenly come under the influence 
of a powerful restorative ; for, securing the oar in the stern, I 
began paddling or sculling the boat along with the tide, just 
as if I knew precisely where I was steering, or as if I could see 
my way. 

That upon speedily reaching the land depended the full 
completion of my task I was well aware. A conviction that 
this fellow-creature whom I had saved (without a doubt the 
only remaining one of the four that had pushed off so gaily on 
the merry moonlight excursion but so short a time ago) was 
destined directly to influence my future, endowed me, perhaps, 
with almost supernatural instincts. Anyway, the sound of 
the pulling of a boat and approaching voices just then break- 
ing-on my ear told me distinctly that help from the shore was 
on its way towards us, As clearly did I divine then, as I 
know now, that the long absence from the Priory of the boat- 
ing party, with the sudden discovery of the fog that had come 


Too late to hesitate now, | 





on, led to an alarm being raised and a search immediately 
instituted. My boatman had been pressed into the service, 
and, with a mate or two, soon had usin tow. Two or three 
more boats were dispatched to the vicinity of the bell-buoy as 
soon as I had told my tale to the anxious and bewildered 
groups assembled upon the little causeway, and the still help- 
less though breathing form of the rescued girl had been 
carried away to the house. 

Of little avail, however, were the weary hours spent round 
about the fatal quicksand. The boat even had been swallowed 
up ; and, to make an end at once of this sad part of my nar- 
rative, I may as well say that the sole survivor afterwards 
explained, although vaguely, that she and her companions 
reached the bell-buoy just as the fog came on; that they 
grew alarmed at not being able to see in which direction to 
steer back, and determined (wisely, so far!) on remaining 
close to the floating beacon until the obscurity should pass 
away. The current, however, ran, as I had experienced, so 
strongly, that it required more continuous strength to keep 
the boat's head up to it than the rowers (one being a lady) 
could put forth; and it was whilst the poor Georgie was 
resigning her oar to the hapless Tom, and in again changing 
places with him, that they upset their rather “ cranky” craft. 

Little more could be remembered after that beyond a 
gurgling of water mingling with wild shrieks; the dis- 
covery that a chain had somehow been grasped and a foot- 
hold gained upon the buoy itself ; then the idea, so happily 
successful in its issue, of swinging one of the huge clappers to 
and fro in the hope of being heard on shore; then long, 
weary waiting, with a full consciousness of the horror of the 
situation, with the full consciousness of being left quite alone 
on that precarious and desolate refuge, with the full conscious- 
ness that the waters, having already swallowed up for ever 
three young lives, were eager to engulf a fourth; then ex- 
haustion, faintness, inability longer to continue ringing the 
bell; utter despair, scarcely arrested by the return of the 
bright moonlight and the disappearance of the fog. Finally, 
at the moment when strength was failing, and the hold upon 
the buoy seemed fast relaxing, came the revival of hope by the 
approach of my boat, followed by the desperate plunge made 
in the effort to gain it, 

* * - 7 *” 


Nearly three months have passed, and there is a certain 
shew of Christmas at Sandholm Priory. The gloom, however, 
which has been shed upon the house has scarcely lifted, and 
such preparations as are being made for the festive season are 
necessarily of the quietest character. 

Nevertheless, happiness, subdued though it may be, is not 
quite banished from beneath that roof. In the midst of the 
misery a mighty magician has been at work, and has wrought 
a change in one of the few intimate friends of the family 
there assembled which rejoices the hearts of all who see it. As 
she sits by the side of the blazing wood fire in the snug library 
thoughtfully watching the sparks and embers as they rise and 
fall—quiet, staid, pale, and dressed in the deepest mourning— 
I am told she is scarcely recognisable as the same being whoa 
few weeks back, light, frivolous, and vain, and arrayed ina 
costume of the fastest fashion, fluttered about like a gaudy 
butterfly. She, who then appeared devoid of almost every 
truly womanly attribute and incapable of a single earnest 
thought or utterance, now speaks and thinks, as it were, from 
the depths of a soul aroused to the full consciousness of its 
powers of deep sympathy and love. 

Yet such is the transformation effected in Marian Bridge- 
worth. Humbled and awakened from her apathetic dream of 
selfish complacency by the terrible ordeal through whicli she 
has so lately passed, she has had the moral courage to throw 
herself at the feet of the man she once in a fit of caprice and 
thoughtlessness so cruelly wronged, imploring his forgiveness. 

Is it likely from what he has shown in this narrative, of his 
feelings towards her, that he hesitates, or that he fails to take 
her at once and for ever to his heart of heart? No! a thou- 
sand times, No! 

When on the day succeeding the night on which he had 
saved her life, he was led into her presence and she spoke to 
him in the voice he on the instant recognised, he knew for the 
first time whom he had rescued. She had seen him as, with 
her companions, she came to the place where the boats lay. 
The moonlight fell upon him, and she scarcely believed her 
senses. Nay, so far from her thoughts was he at the time and 
80 little could she realise a coincidence so extraordinary that 
she imagined, sitting silent and motionless there, that the 
figure was an apparition. Daunted, abashed, and conscience- 
stricken, her spirits fell, and she relapsed into the silent mood 
noticed by one of her friends as he helped her down the steps. 
Later on, after all was over, and when in the boat, returning 
consciousness for a moment revealed that face bending upon 
her its vacant eyes, the shock was so great that she failed to 
recover her power of speech, and remembered no more till she 
found herself once again in Sandholm Priory. 

Was there, then, any further cause for wonder at that mys- 
terious sense of happiness, that mysterious thrill of anxious joy 
that shot through the frame of the sightless man as he knelt 
over her in the bows of his little craft, as it drifted with the tide ? 
Did he fail to understand in the fate which took him to Sand- 
holm, and in the coincidence which enabled him to“ lay” the 
haunting, galling, phantom of helplessness, the working of 
that glorious jer of compensation which, if we will but only 
recognise it, is ever active in our behalf? Is she, too, less 
conscious than he of the fact that a blind man may still be of 
some use in the world? 

That Christmas at Sandholm Priory was not the least 
happy of the many I have by this time numbered. 





THE WINTER VIOLET, 


The purple violet, blooming and sweet scented, 

Breathes its rich perfume on the wintry air, 

On a south bank beneath green foliage tented, 
In hidden beauty rare. 


Where withered leaves fall rustling all around it, 
Cradled in snow, and dandled in the storm, 
Smiling in summer loveliness I found it, 
In its most perfect form. 


So the rich fragrance of a life devoted 
To virtue’s loving deeds, and others’ good, 
Is wafted, like the violet’s scent, and noted, 
With living power endued, 


And this lone violet a lesson teaches 
Of modest meekness hid from public view, 
Blessing the sight and scent where’er it reaches, 
In bloom the winter through. 


Beautiful violet ! all in blossom cheery, 
Shake out the incense of thy welcome scent ; 
To loving hearts evea winter is notjdreary, 
In actsfof goodness spent. 
BENJAMIN GOUGH. 





SURPRISED. 
BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


The Presbyter and Independent seed 
Springs with broad blades ; to make religion bleed 
Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 

. . . 
With my own self my majesty they wound ; 
In the King’s name the King himself’s uncrowned ; 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond. 





HE memory of the man 
who wrote these verses 
had been drunk in 
many more bumpers 
than were good for the 
drinkers. The old fat 
flagon of Venice glass 
had been replenished 
more times than can 
be enumerated from 
the fatter butt down 
in the cellar. The 
serving-maid Jenifer 
—Guinevere’s sweet 
name lingers still in 
a corrupt form in the 
far western county 
wherein these Royal- 
ists were revelling in 
safety, they thought, 
one Christmas - tide 
during the Common- 
wealth—Jenifer had 
just been summoned 
to re-fill the claret-jug, 
when the old times 
they were toastiug 
. vt so vigorously seemel 
about to return in sad reality. Sir Harry Trevarna and his 
friends had been appropriately celebrating the eve of the 
birth of the King of Peace by sack-wild and claret-valiant 
suggestions for the promotion of war in these realms. In 
that last stronghold of loyalty, where fealty to Charles Stuart 
made men loathe the Puritanic power that was, the wish 
that the King might have his own again was an honest 
and ardent one, especially after strong potations in Cavalier 
company. 

Trevarna Castle had a good reputation for being able to 
hold its own. It had stood a siege for the King ages ago ; 
and “it was ready to stand a siege again for the King at 
any moment,” its lord was wont to aver at sueh hours as 
these, when he had his friends and kinsmen about him around 
a well-covered table. 

Standing well up on the brow of a cliff that presented a 
sheer declivity to the great mad sea, that was always roaring 
and tumbling at its base, Trevarna Castle is even at the pre- 
sent day a striking object, in its isolation and magnitude, on 
the Cornish coast. How grand it was in the days when 
the scene depicted was enacted by living actors cannot be 
conveniently told here without the aid of a book on anti- 
quarian details, which might possibly avert architectural 
mistakes. 

The banqueting-hall had this day been dressed in its 
seasonable garb of holly and laurel by fairer hands than 
Jenifer’s. The late Queen’s own godchild, “ Mistress 
Henrietta Maria Trevarna,” bad pricked her fingers with a 
light heart, towards the excellent end of making the decora- 
tions that may be seen festooning the apartment. And now, 
while her brother starts from his seat to interrogate the man- 
at-arms who comes too late to give timely warning, for the 
foe is at his heels, the daughter of the house is compensating 
herself for her pricked fingers by gathering her roses. 

They were not the cool, insipid roses of Christmas that Miss 
Trevarna had gathered, but the brighter, sweeter flowers of 
love and youth. Unfortunately, stanch Conservative as she 
was, by right of the traditions of her race, she was very 
liberal in this matter, and so domestic dissensions ensued. An 
argument against those who would put the temptation of 
political power in the path of a woman. 

She had been in delightful spirits all this day, as she made 
preparations for her brother's guests, and saw to the disposition 
of the banqueting-board and the true and conscientious carved- 
oak chairs that stood around it. She had been so genuinely 
pleased to hear that her brother would be so engaged with his 
friends on the subject of another projected return of the King 
that she would be in solitude ; that, had he been achild, or an 
old woman, or anything, in fact, save a confiding, honourable 
gentleman, he would have suspected something. As it was, he 
did not suspect anything ; he only hoped that his pretty sister 
would suffer that long-drawn-out flirtation of hers with 
Pendarves to conie to an engagement on the morrow. 

The Queen’s godchild—that only sister of his—was very 
pretty : “ straight-laced,” as was the fashionof the day, “but 
all too full in bud for Puritanic stays;"’ a lovely, slender 
creature, slim and tall. She would have been supple had not 
the costume in which she decked her beauty forbidden the 
latter fact asserting itself. 

Nevertheless, the costume became her well. The golden- 
brown hair raised high off her forehead showed the half-moon 
shape of the latter to perfection. Let it be understeod that it 
was quite a little half-moon, not a ghastly one arching itself 
into space in vain endeavours to look intellectual ; and under 
this brow two of the softest, largest, cleverest of brown eyes, 
black lashed, looked out. Additionally, she had the delicate 
aquiline nose, the sweet, pure, thin-lipped mouth, the rather 
long oval face, and the clear, dark Spanish complexion that 
we often see in Cornish faces, 

The withdrawing-room, in which she had passed the restless 
hours since she had been free to quit the supper-table, was a 
queer mixture of refinement and roughness, of luxury and 
laxity. There were plenty of superbly burnished-steel mirrors, 
of gorgeously coloured Italian and German glass, and of 
grandly-carved furniture. There were also rushes on the floor, 
and terrible draughts in the room, by reason of the closely- 
barred windows being curtainless. 

The only daughter of the house felt like the falsest foe to 
it as she listened to the Royalist roars from the banqueting- 
hall. She trembled as she listened to the derisive shouts of 
laughter which greeted her brother's lifelike imitation of the 
mingled snarl and snuffle of some “ crop-eared knave” person- 
ally known. In these enlightened days we are, of course, 
spared all false representations of those who differ from us in 
politics or religion. Butin that God-abandoned period before 
the King had his own again men were still profane enough to 
laugh at much that was holy and good if it did not chance to 
coincide with their own views. 

She felt as if she were a foe to the cause in which her 
father had lost his life and her brother his money, because 
she had fallen in love with a man who looked leniently on the 
reverse of the shield. Fallen in love with a man who dressed 


habitually in a sad-coloured suit, who inveighed against al! 
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who, for all these things, was ready to sing (if Moore had only 
happened to have lived a few centuries earlier, and had 
written the words then)— 


of my soul 


Love 


He did not know much about “ valour,” this lover of Etty 
Trevarna; for he was aman of peace—he was not a soldier 
of the Commonwealth. But he knew a good deal about love, 
and a little about truth, after he knew Etty Trevarna. 

“A scholar!” The girl told herself, with pride, that he 
was this, though he knew nothing of the sword. He had lured 
her to love him in verses that were always in herears. A 
scholar and a gentleman! But very far from being that com- 
bination of blood and culture in which a well-known writer of 
this day delights. In plain words, a spy (though the girl did 
not know it), and on the track now of the honoured guest at 
Sir Harry's table—on the track of the gay and careless Cavalier 

tually waving his glass in honour of the announce- 


For ways that are dark, and for tricks that are vain, 


spy, a human bloodhound of that period, may surely match 
th the heathen Chinee of to-day. ile managed to meet and 
gle himself about the heart of the god-daughter of the 
He managed to make her believe that fidelity to 
a fallen cause was, in idiomatic English, humbug ; and that, 
he had no prejudices, surely she, who was only a woman, 
i have none. He laughed in neatly-turned sentences at the 
1 loyalty and the torn lace, at the rapiersand the ridiculous 
men who drank woo much wine, and swore over it 
<ing should have his own again. And she listened, 
young and handsome, and it was passing sweet to 
ght by the other side. 
ranged it all eo cleverly, so wisely, and so well. 
as coming to her this evening, while her brother and his 
were revelling ; coming to her by means of a ring 
had sent to him—a ring that had been given to her 
l sponsor. “It would pass you or a regiment over 
I »,”’ she had written, in a burst of that bonnie 
nfidence which—we all pray that our daughters may 
gein. And Jenifer, who conveyed that letter to 
rgave him for being a protestor against all the 
hich she had heard 
mention , and which were dimly very dear to her 
mind. It is but human to be devoted to some objet 
worthy than the sentiment it inspires. It is but womanly to 
have an exaggerated admiration for something that 
well—or ill !—so long as it sounds loudly. It is but these 
things—natural and womanly—to an extraordinary degree to 
ne that of which we know absolutely nothing, ev 
better or worse than it is in reality. Conseq 
Jenifer’s love of country, King, and faith of her fore 
was as colossal as her ignorance on all points concern 
three. With the beautiful consistency that is a characteristic of 
] rity of her fellow-creatures. Jenifer feltall her 
hies veering round to opposition when t 
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that he carried were legibly written, on fair papers that were 
sewn into his doublet by the fairer fingers of Etty. The secrets 
were the death-warrant of any man who carried them if he 
fell into the wrong hands. 

The fight was soon over. What could half a dozen gentle- 
men do against a cool-headed troop of twenty? Cold and stark 
on the floor of the room that she had decked so gaily with 
holly-berries that morning, Etty saw her brother lying. Small 
comfort was it to her now to reflect that she had meant to do 
him no bitterer wrong than to run away from him. To whom 
could she turn now for a kindly look or word? Not to the 
lover who had made her seem a traitor ; not to the friend of 
her youth, now struggling ineffectually against the fumes of 
claret and the fetters of leather that confined him ; not to the 
poor little time-server Jenifer, who stood by audibly lament- 
ing that when.Heaven had made Mistress Etty such a man as 
Pendarves, she should have adventured in search of another 
into the enemies’ camp. 


The mournful story ended brightly after all—as all stories 
begun about Christmas-time should end. Remorse for loving 
in the wrong place and trusting the wrong man did not kill 
poor Etty any more than it brought her brother back to life. 
he highly efficacious modern vents for feminine despair and 
disappointment had not then been discovered. Ladies who were 
blighted could not turn to the platform, parochial visiting, or 
writing for publication, for balm. These sanctuaries for sor- 
rowing spirits being denied to her, Etty turned her attention 
to tapestry, and, greatly excelling in the deft use of her 
needle, she had enough of her own handiwork wherewith to 
hang the walls of the noble suite of chambers that were ceded 
to her sole service in Pendarves Hall. For she finally went 
there as the bride of the gallant gentleman whose daring deeds 
culminated in a marriage with the lady whose little ring 
had once opened the door to what arly proving 
his destruction. 
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Most of the famous Arctic explorers paid touching tributes 
to the beloved anniversary. 

Gerrit de Veer, who set out in company with the expedition 
dispatched from Amsterdam in 1596, thus tells us how th« 
frozen-in Dutchmen spent the eve of Twelfth Day at the most 
northerly point of most inhospitable Nova Zembla. They 
had been very sorely tried, aud now “ they looked pitifully one 
upon the other, being in great fear that, if the extremity of 
the cold grew to be more and more, they would all die there of 
cold, for that what fire soever they made would not warm 
them.” The old eve came, and, notwithstanding the awful 
prospect, they did their best to celebrate it. They prayed their 
“maister” that they might be merry that night, and with the 
wine which they had spared from their allowance of one glass 
every second day they made merry and drew for king. “ And 
therewith,” relates de Veer,“‘we had two pounds of meal, 
whereof we made pancakes with oil, and every man had a 
white biscuit which was sopped in the wine. And so, sup- 
posing that we were in our own country and amongst our 
friends, it comforted us as wellas if we had made a great banquet 
in our own house, And we also made tickets, and our gunner 
was King of Nova Zembla, which is at least 8v0 miles long, 
and lyeth between two seas.”’ 

Parry and his party, who set out in 1819, fared better than 
the Dutchmen. The illustrious sailor tells us how the crew 
of the Hecla spent the Christmas of that year ; how they 
revelled in an extra allowance of fresh meat and an extra 
“go” of grog; how the officers met in a social and friendly 
dinner, partaking of “roast beef,” preserved simply by the 
cold weather since the preceding May; and how the festa was 
terminated by the games and frolics pepular at home. 

We pass over a few years and other attempts to reach the 
hyperborean goal, till we come to the period when Sir John 
Franklin, not returning from the expedition on which he de- 
parted on May 26, 1845, expeditions were sent out in search of 
him. Edward Belcher took the command of one of these, 
and “ right merrie” indeed were the Christmases kept aboard 
the Assistance. The preparations for the feasts were made on 
a grand scale; the music and dancing were of the liveliest 
description, notwithstanding that musicians and dancers were 
swaddled in furs. There were presentations of Christmas odes 
for the occasion. The state sledge was gorgeously 
and drawn by twelve of her Majesty’s best-bred 
oast beef and plum-pudding were plentiful, and so 

at necessary without which no \oast can be cordially 
onded to; and the health of the Queen and Royal family 
was honoured in this dreary region in a manner so heartily os 
to jeopardise the water-tight qualities of the vessel. Per- 
formances in the Royal Arctic Theatre—there were even “ bills 
the play” printed on rose-coloured paper—brought the 
amusements to an end 
One of the more 
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DEC. 1g, 1871 


Leaving Iceland, and keeping to the north of the Faroe and 
Shetland Isles, we arrive in Norway. This is the home of some 
very pretty and interesting Christmas customs. They will, forthe | 
most part, be also found in Sweden and Denmark, as they are of | 
Scandinavian origin. The old Norse Christmas was known as | 
Jul (pronounced Yule), derived from one of the epithets | 
(Joloer) of the Scan linavian deity, Odin ; and so they obtained 
Jul from Jolner as the Romans got Saturnalia from Saturn. 
Yule fell late in the year, and when our hallowed festival 
came to be celebrated in northern lands, the one merged into 
the other. On the introduction of Christianity into Norway 
the Christmas festivities were regarded as heathenish, The 
yule feasts were not only prohibited, but those who gave them 
were punished with death or mutilation by order of King Olaf 
the Saint. How changed are the times! Long before the 
advent of Yule nowadays great preparations are made for the 
due observance of the féte. The weather, which is decidedly 
cold, suggests the nature of these preparations, which are cer- 
tainly calculated to keep the cold out. First of all the brandy 
and other spirits are distilled, then the strong ale is brewed, 
then the yule-cake (bakkelse) is made; the venison is hung, 
the pigs and fatted calves are killed, the small game is col- 
lected, and a good supply of fish laidin. Large quantities of 
wood are brought from the forests, and the logs are piled up 
by the fireside, all in readiness. As the day approaches the 
invitations are sent out, and the final touches are given to the 
arrangements at the house, bright fresh leaves being spread 
over the floors of the principal rooms, On the morn of the 
appointed day the invited are spirited away in light and 
elegant sledges to the happy abode, whilst the church bells 
ring out the sweet music of peace and goodwill to mankind. 
Most of the Norwegians attend the early service at the parish 
church, and it is on this occasion that they carry offerings to 
their minister. Having thus recognised the festival as members 
of the Christian Church, they return to their homes to honour 
itafter the manner of their forefathers. Their tables are heavily 
laden, and there is much eating and drinking, the repast 
opening with the standard dish of fish. Afterwards the 
Christmas songs of the country are sung, stories are told, and 
the fairy lore of the country, proverbially rich, is largely 
drawn upon for the amusement of the little folks—not always 
exclusively. Thy tell how the Trolls make their appearance 
on Yule night and invite the young men to feast with them 
in their sylphid homes amongst the hills. Norway, too, has 
the Christmas-tree; the poorest peasant in the country, as well 
as the richest proprietor, does not fail to light up the toy- 
bearing fir-tree for the gratification of his children. Card- 
playing is another of their Yuletide amusements. The favourite 
dances are a kind of valse and an exciting gallopaie. They 
dance to the fiddle, and the fiddler is invariably a cobbler. 

We have yet to notice the prettiest of the Norse Yule cus- 
toms—that of giving the fowls of the air a feast on Christmas 
Day. For the sparrows and other.small birds sheaves of 
wheat, oats, or barley are stuck upon long poles and put out on 
gables of houses, barn-doors, out-buildings, gateways, and 
other places where the feathered tribe love to congregate. 
They are said to know when Christmas is drawing nigh, for 
you may now observe hundreds of birds flocking round the 
snow-covered houses, while at other times they are scarcely 
visible. 

“ Boxing Day”’ is given up entirely to family and friendly 
visiting, and towards the end of the holiday parties of young 
people visit from house to house in peasant characters; and 
“ Julebukker,” Christmas goblins or mummers, who pay 
their visits after dark, amuse the older people. Presents are 
also made at this season in a curious fashion. The door of the 
person who is to receive the gift is opened, and a truss of hay 
or straw, a sheaf of corn, ora bag of chaff is pushed into 
the house. What has to be done is well understood. The 
bundle is removed into the middle of the room. The search 


for the hidden treasure immediately commences, and, amidst a | 


good deal of pleasant excitement, caused by the desire to learn 
the nature of the present—the little trinket or what not—is 
brought to light. 

The Christmas of Sweden is very similar to the Christmas 
of Norway. The custom of dining the smaller birds is also 
popular amongst the Swedes; so attached, indeed, are the 
people to it that the man who forgets the fowls of the air at 
this season is sure to lose his character for benevolence. 
It is, besides, the practice to give the cattle a double 
feed on Christmas Eve. 
thrive,” say the farm-labourers, “for this is Jul-afton.” The 
church bell announces the birth of the day almost as soon as 
the eve has passed away ; and at a very early hour people may 
be seen by hundreds in the streets of the towns, lighted on 
their way by lanterns. They are going to church. It is an 
extraordinary sight, and what makes it more so is the vast 
number of children seenin the throng. They are being taken 
to the Jul-Otta—the Christmas daybreak (song)—there being 
a tradition amongst the Swedes that if the children attend this 


early service they will very easily learn to read. This is fol- | 


lowed by the “race home.” It forms part of the rustic creed 
that the bread-winner who arrives first at his house from the 
Jul-Otta will be the first to get in his next harvest, or, if a 
bachelor, the first to obtain a wife. The rest of Christmas 
Day is spent by the Swedes in a quiet and pious manner. St. 
Stephen's (Dec. 26) is given up to family visiting ; it is a more 
open holiday, differing from Christmas Eve inasmuch as people 
go out and about; and differing from Christmas Day inas- 
inuch as there is a considerable amount of sledging, eating and 
drinking, and making merry. Between this time and New- 
Year's Day the young people divert themselves’ by “ getting 
married —a la Suéde, of course ; and those already “ sacri- 
ficed,”’ or those who don't care about going to the altar, solace 
themselves in a round of other pleasures. 

Ask any Dane which he regards as the great national 
holiday of his country, and he will unhesitatingly inform you 
that it is Christmas Day. Being a sober-minded individual, 
the Dane, like most of his Northern kindred, spends his Yule 
by the fireside, and binds a little more closely together his | 
domestic relationship. The eating of gréd and the singing of | 
hymns around the Christmas-tree belong to the Eve; church- 
going, alms giving, card-playing, story-telling form the lighter 
amusements of Christmas Day; dinner, the heavier. The 
piece de résistance ia the plum-pudding, to which the fair 
children and blue-eyed maidens of Denmark do ample justice. 
At the conclusion of the dinner emphasis is given to an 
interesting ceremony. The children say to the head of the 
table, “Thank you for my dinner,” and the company, on rising, 
ladies and gentlemen alike, shake hands all round, saying, at | 
the same time, “Good may it do you!” Then follow the 
drawing-room entertainments, the finale being a Danish 
Christmas song in which everybody present takes part. 

Some of the older Danish customs are preserved in the 
islands of the Baltic. In Bornholm, for instarice, the salt 
remains on the table during the entire Yuletide ; and so with the 
Christmas cake, and the Jultonne, just as they did in the Pagan 
days of old. ‘To these all strangers are welcomed with “ You 
shall not carry our yule out of doors; ’’ and “ May God bless | 
your yule ; may it last till Easter!" Marryat tells us that at 
this season in Voshorg the cows and horses are fed on the best 
of everything, and all is specially made tidy for them ; and | 


“Eat well, my good beasts, and | 


| artistic improvement of this diversion. 





The characteristics of the Russian social Christmas, which 
we have only space to notice briefly, are these. In the country 
districts a good stock of salted meats, sausages, and kirsch 
is laid in during thesix weeks which precede Christmas (0.8.), 
and at an early date it is arranged amongst friends and rela- 
tives at whose house the festival shall be celebrated. In due 
time the hostess goes round and invites the company in an 
old-fashioned but complimentary set speech, followed the next 
day by the nurse, who invites the young ladies. Subsequently 
the host himself asks the guests, generally by deputy, “ to wit- 
ness the sports of the fair maidens, to break with them a bit 
of bread, taste a grain of salt, and partake of the roasted goose.” 
At the time named the guests arrive in sledges, the young ladies 
and gentlemen first. All is bustle now in the house and 
neighbourhood. One of the first proceedings is the introduc- 
tion of the young people, for this is the “ mating season,” over 
which the hostess presides. So soon as the elder visitors have 
been received a lady is chosen to conduct the ceremonies. We 
need scarcely add that this lady is sure to be the fairest of the 
matrons. Then are served the refreshments, which comprise 
many things besides sausages, salted meats, and kirsch ; in- 
deed, delicacies of the rarest kinds, and liqueurs of the choicest 
“brands” are effered to the company. The health of the 
| host, hostess, and their family is now ceremoniously 
drunk, and the entertainments of the evening commence. 
Mummers are called in, the national dances are performed, and 
the company is further amused by the happy allusions of the 
improvisatore. These amusements are almost invariably sup- 
| plemented by the famous dish-game. In a deep dish placed on 
a table in the middle of the room, and filled with water, the 
ladies deposit their available articles of jewellery. The 
mistress.of the ceremonies takes charge of the dish and its 
contents. The dish is covered with a napkin, the company 
sits round the table ; bread, salt, and charcoal are brought in, 
and then everyone present joins in the old song of “ The Silt 
and the Bread.” Meanwhile the trinkets are stirred in the 
dish and short songs are sung, prognosticative of good and 
evil fortune. 
from the dish, and the owner is supposed to be elated or 
made miserable by the import of the words. And woe to the 
owner of the trinket which is taken last from the dish. 
There are many other indoor amusements. The most popular 
of those which take place out of doors is masquerading. 
Both gentlemen and ladies visit their friends in disguises ; 
and much merriment is caused by the attempts made to 
identify the wearers of the masks. Tom NICHOLS. 
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with an editorial comment, in favour of the work and its 
author. Budgell, some months before, in No. 67 of that 
journal, had discussed the utility and propriety of dancing in 
a sceptical tone, proceeding upon the testimony of a corre- 
spondent, a plain City tradesman, who was scandalised by see- 
ing his daughter handled and whisked about too familiarly in 
the school of Monsieur Rigadoon, a French professor of the 
art. What sort of a performance it was that he witnessed 
there when the dance called “ Moll t’« ely” was called for, is 
nothing to the present subject. He remarks, however, that 
“ After this part was over they beganadiversion which they call 
country-dancing,wherein weresome things not disagreeable, and 
divers emblematical figures, composed, as I guess, by wise men for 
the instruction of youth. Among the rest,” he goes on to say, 
“ I observed one which I think they call ‘ Hunt the Squirrel,’ 
in which, while the woman flies, tae man pursues her ; but as 
soon as she turns he runs away, and she is obliged to follow. 
The moral of this dance does, I think, very aptly recommend 
modesty and discretion to the female sex.” 

It is evident that the forms of this dance have undergone 
some change since the year 1711. Mr. Spectator, not Addison 
or SteeFe, in that day's editorship, but poor Eustace Budgell, 
expressed his opinion that the country dance might prove 
dangerous to ladies’ hearts, ‘“ Few,” he remarked, “ are so 
obdurate as not to be melted by the charms of music, the force 
of motion, and a handsome young fellow who is continually 
playing before their eyes, and convincing them that he has the 
perfect use of all his limbs. But as this kind of dance is the 
particular invention of our own country, and as every one is 
more or less a proficient in it, I would not discountenance it, 
but rather suppose it may be practised innocently by others, as 
weil as by myself, who am often partner to my landlady’s eldest 
daughter.” 

More than a twelvemonth later, we find Steele returning 
to the subject, confessing himself “a passionate admirer of 
good dancing,” and referring to the examples of Marianne and 
Chloe, ladies of his acquaintance, “to recommend what the 
soberer part of mankind look upon as a trifle.” He has 
another good word to say for his ingenious friend, Mr. Weaver. 
It is amusing to remark the zealous advocacy with which he 
strives to persuade his readers, or to persuade himself, that 
dancing is more than a mere blameless amusement—an ines- 
timable method of elevating and refining themind. He concocts 
evidence, as usual, in the +hape of an imaginary letter from 
one Philopater, a widower with a daughter who was inclined 
to bea romp. This reckless little girl was actually once caught 
in the street playing at c) uck-farthing with the boys. Her 
distressed father engaged . discreet young gentlewoman for 
her governess andcompan n ; he sent her to a genteel board- 
ing-school ; but when she eached fifteen he was very anxious 
about her. Happily, she was taught dancing, which he had 
always regarded aa a ridiculous and contemptible trick ; and 


| he is now thankful to own that he was entirely mistaken. He 
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long neck-cloths of lace, the sword stockings, 
4 and shoe-buckles of these young gentlemen, 
wey tell us the historical date of their festive 

‘ meeting. Yet we cannot avoid a suspicion 
| that they are mere masqueraders who have 
taken a fancy, in their Christmas merrifications of 1871, to 


get up a representation of the attire of their great-great- | 


| great-great-great great-grandmothers and equally remote 
| grandfathers, by the aid, perhaps, of a cherished store of 
| ancestral finery, preserved in the hereditary wardrobe of an 
old family house. The ball-room in which they are now 
assembled, with its musiciats’ gallery, may either be a special 
| apartment of the aristocratic mansion, or one hired for this 
entertainment in the best inn of the neighbouring town. 
Every reader shall be left free to hold his or her own opinion. 

And, if one likes to connect this particular occasion with 
another scene delineated in an Engraving which appears in 
this Christmas Supplement, it is allowable to suppose that we 
have seen the musicians tramping through the snow on their 
road to the hall of social gaiety. There go the harmonious 
bandsmen--the harp, the clarionet, the flute, the horns, the 
violoncello, and the fiddles—on their toilsome march to the 
place appointed. Their breath will be scant, their fingers 
benumbed, they will need cordial refreshment, a good 
warm fire, a good hot meat supper, a good hot glass 
of grog, before they can sound a note. It is not 
to be doubted that all these good things will be ready for 
the chilled and fatigued wayfaring minstrels when they arrive. 
Their bodies in every limb shall feel a glow of returning 
vigour, which shall pass from the tips of their fingers to the 
sonorous vibration of the tuneful strings, or blow its mighty 
inspiration from the expanded lungs through artificial throats 
of brass, and over the quivering tongue of the hautboy or 
clarionet. ‘“ See the players well bestowed,” is an injunction 
to be minded in this case surely as much as in that of Hanilet’s 
company of strolling actors. 

But, having got the fiddlers and fifers so comfortably taken 
care of, and brought them safely to their post of action, we 
return to the festive company on the polished dancing-floor. 
Watching their mazy movements, and remembering the old 
stories, the o'd customs, the old characters of English life 
associated with this form of the exercise, we are led naturally 


| enough to think of the Tatler and Spectator of Steele and 


Addison, from whom we have learned something of that 
bygone age. It is pretty certain that Addison was himself 
not a dancing man, but he was a friend to all innocent 
pleasures. Steele, who affected a lighter carriage and easier 
temper, took a particular interest in the encouragement and 
He was acquainted 
with an ambitious teacher of dancing at Shrewsbury named 
John Weaver, who had a literary knack, and wrote a treatise 
on the “ History of Dancing.” Of this essay, it seems good- 
natured Sir Richard Steele became the patron and sponsor, 





went to see her dance. ‘My romp,” says the fond parent, 
“now the most graceful person of her sex, assumed a majesty 
which commanded the highest respect. I could not possibly 
have imagined that so great an improvement could have 
been wrought in her by such an art. My child has danced 
herself into my esteem; and I have as great a honour 
for her as ever I had for her mother, from whom 
she derived these latent good qualities which appeared in her 
countenance when she was dancing ; for my girl, though I say 
it myself, showed in one quarter of an hour the innate prin- 
ciples of a modest virgin, a tender wife, a generous friend, a 
kind mother, and an indulgent mistress. I'll strain hard but 
1 will purchase for her a husband suitable to her merit.” 


1 cobe's TR etreat. 


I. 

A garden all aglow 
With sun-kissed flowers I know, 

Named truly Love's Retreat ; 
It forms a jewelled crown 
To lawns that broaden down 

Where gentle waters meet, 
That dimple, curl, and foam 
Around this happy home, 

And, lingering, kiss its feet. 
Hither I often stray 
On summer holiday— 

‘The longest all too fleet ; 
For many a keen delight 
Of odour, sound, and sight, 
Here wooingly unite, 

In witchery complete. 


Il. 
But more divinely fair, 
More ravishingly rare, 

This new-found Eden shows— 
A ta of fair girls, 

With heads of sunny curls, 

Whose cheeks outbloom the rose ; 
As they the garden pace, 
Enamoured with their grace, 

Each bud more brightly glows. 
Blithe English maidens they— 
What further need one say ? 

The world nought fairer knows. 
Like flowers just taking flight— 
Beings of air and light 
(Nymph, fairy, sylph, or sprite) 

Are not, though radiant bright, 

So human-sweet as those. 


Ill, 
Of this dear sisterhood 
One is most fair and good, 

With every charm replete ; 
And her the rest 2 vove 
A thousandfold If love ; 

Her name so dainty-sweet, 
Birds take it for their song, 

And trill it all day long, 

In fragments or complete ; 
So best their love proclaim 
With Love's melodious name. 

The birds do but repeat 
The music which they stole 
From out my secret soul, 

The tune my heart doth beat. 
Hear now the lark, upspringing, 
In heaven's far azure winging, 
That dulcet name down-flinging, 

His listening mate to greet ! 
With rapturous tumult ringing, 
The very air is singing— 

This one glad message bringing— 
Marguerite ! 
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THE COFFEE-MERCHANT. 

A NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS’ TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ORION,” &c, 


HERE once dwelt at a thriving 





man named Agbin, who inherited 
a good business from his father as 
a coffee-merchant, and had large 
dealings with several wealthy men, 
both in neighbouring and distant 
cities. He was an amiable young 
fellow, good-looking, and very 
generous, but not of a bright wit 
by nature, and his education had 
been much neglected. 

In an evil hour he took a fancy 
for greatly bettering his condition, 
in the hopes of amassing a large 
fortune in a short time. Being 
tired of Happy Arabia, where he 
lived so comfortably, but not in 
the splendour he desired, he sold 
off all his goods and furniture, 
paid all his debts, collected all 
the money owing to him, wrote 
impudent letters to several of his 
principal patrons who had given 
him some slight cause for offence, 
and at once started for Stony 
Arabia, with the determination of 
speedily realising immense riches. 

Arriving at the city of Petra, 
he gave out that he was a very 
great merchant, and that, in fact, 
all the coffee growers, and roast- 
ers, and dealers in Mocha, were 
almost the same as his slaves. He 
gave sumptuous entertainments 
to all the richest and wisest men 
in the place, and round about, 
Great cloth-merchants, jewellers, 
druggists, robe and shawl and 
carpet merchants, together with 
men of great learning and science, 
moreover several royal 
were continually feasted at his 
table. Inashort time young Agbin was ruined. He had 
deserted his business, and now it was in vain that he sought to 
return toit. All his business was gone. Nobody cared to 
have anything to do with a silly fellow who had squandered 
all his money. Not only the merchants of Stony Arabia would 
have no dealings with him, but thoze of Happy Arabia treated 
him with marked neglect, and 
descend to make any reply to his letters and proposals. No- 
body would intrust any consignments of coffee to him, and of 


town in Happy Arabia a young | 





princes, | 


some of them would not con- | 


course it was still less likely they would lend him any money. | 
Some of his recent friends even treated him as if they thought | 


him a fool, and almost told himso. But most of them laughed 
at him and the follies he had committed, and made a great 
jest of him among themselves. His sudden arrival in Petra, 
which was a wealthy city at that time, his rapid blaze, and 
precipitate fall, served them for a continual subject of 
picasantry. 
merchants travelling through Stony Arabia, who stopped at 
Petra on their way to and from Persia, Egypt, and Happy 
Arabia which Agbin had so foolishly left. 

The poor coffee-merchant now sold all he possessed, down to 
his last rich silk shawl and turban, his last pipe and sofa, his 





Their amesement was shared with the numerous | 


cushion and carpet, his last mule, his last suit of clothes. | 


Finally, foreseeing great need for the means of life when he 
should have expended tl.e small sum thus realised, he went to 


the richest of the cloth-merchants in the bazaar, who had most | 


frequently dined at his table. Making known his poverty and 
fears: for the future, the cloth-merchant listened to all he said, 
and then, in the kindest possible terms, invited him to dinner. 
The young man was overjoyed. He returned home, and ex- 
pended nearly all he had in getting proper garments to appear 
at the splendid villa of the rich merchant. Arrived there, he 
found a considerable number, many of whom had been his own 
guests, already assembled. Everybody welcomed Agbin with 
smiles—almo+t too many smiles, he felt, considering his 
altered circumstances. However, there was a capital dinner, 
splendidly served on silver and china salvers and plates, with 
excellent wines, and perfumed water to wash the hands in 
afterwards ; and as to fruits and choice preserves, no expense 
had been spared. Nothing could exceed the kindness of his 
host Delightful music closed the entertainment. 
guests were departing, the poor ruined coffee-merchant tried 
in vain to take his host aside for a moment, in order to borrow 
a trifle of money. But the rich man was too much occupied 
in polite attentions to attend to him. So he returned poorer 
than hecame. He could have dined at home for a fourth part 
of what it had cost him to dine out luxuriously. He then 
wrote a piteous letter asking to borrow a trifle, and was again 
invited to a handsome dinner. This happened several times ; 
but no money. The last time he dined there, swallowed up 
all he had in hiring a dress to appear in, and next day he 
was quite destitute. 

Agbin now went toa rich jeweller who used to visit him 
on his first arrival. The jeweller advised him to go to the 
diamond-mines ; also to study the art of pearl-diving; and 
whenever he forwarded a parcel of really fine diamonds or 
pearls he should receive a remittance for their fair value. 
But, as a man of the world, he had made it a religious rule 
never to lend money : it only encouraged idleness. 

The ruined young coffee-merchant next went to a former 
guest of his, who was a great dealer in gold and silver plate, and 
chief purveyor of these articles to the King and the favourite 
ladies of the harem. This great dealer told him that he 
should at once make a journey to the gold coast of Sierra 
Leone or Golconda, and, if he did not die of the fevers that 
prevail there, he would no doubt be as successfal in finding 
gold as he had been in selling coffee. 

Jeing now absolutely in hunger, he humbly sought the 
wisest sage in all Arabia. And the sage discoursed to him in 
a very wise and paternal manner; and, finally, advised him 
to go immediately and get something to eat; but on no 
account any rich and unwholesome food. So saying, the sage 
left him 

In utter despair, the poor coffee-merchant now went to a 
slave-broker who had often feasted at his house, and offered 
himself for sale as a slave. “Don’t you know,” said the 
broker, “that when you become a slave, you and all you possess 
are the property «f your master “ Of course I do,” replied 
Agbin, like a man in a miserable dream. . “ Very well,” said 
the broker, patting him upon the shoulder; “ as I could imme- 
diately take away from you with the left hand the price I had 
paid you with the right,do not think of so short-sighted a 
transaction.” Saying which, he embraced him, gave hima 
pipe, and bade him good-day 





As the | 
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In rags and starvation, Agbin chanced to meet with a poor 
flower-girl. Her pame was Zilnah, and she was well known 
for the beautiful flowers she sold. 
said she; “ you seem to be in great want.” “ You say truly, 
child,” replied the poor coffee-merchant; “ and I suppose you 
will offer me a flower.” The flower-girl instantly gave him 
half of a good piece of bread she had in a bag, together with 
three large dates. She then tore off a broad strip from her 
dress to make him a sash, as his garments were full of rents 
and hung down like rags. She had very pretty little hands, 
which she now held out to him in token of farewell. She 
looked at him, moreover, with very tender eyes, and gave a deep 
sigh. They then stood and looked at each other. 

“Not long ago,” sa'd Agbin, with tears running down his 
cheeks, “not long ago I could have rewarded you for this 
kindness towards a person who had lost the cream of prosperity 
and become like the scum of the earth; but now I can only 
kiss these little hands.” He was about to kiss her hands, 
when the girl, seeing a lady richly attired, seated upon a mule 
and attenved by slaves, passing on the other side of the way, 
hurried across to offer some of her flowers for sale. 

He now bethought him of the King’s chief physician 
and court astrologer, Zohorob Saimin, who had continually 
dined at his table, and, in fact, often got drunk before he left. 
Zohorob Saimin received him in the kindest and most affec- 
tionate manner; made him sit down, chafed his temples, 
placed an embroidered foot-stool for his feet, inquired tenderly 
after his health, and, perceiving him to look sick and faint, 





a plece of bread, with three large dates.” 

instantly brought him a large cup full of physic, and 
insisted upon his taking it off ata draught. At the same time 
he pledged Agbin in a large goblet of wine. As soon as the 


| young man had recovered from the nauseous drastic, he was 


| medicine (but 


j often 


| beginning to unfold his miseries, but Zohorob Saimin in- 


stantly interrupted this by calling a close attention to his 
last discoveries in astrology—predictions (he said) which, first 
showing him of the present condition of his visitor as a poor 
scum of the earth, also opened his eyes to the future honours 
that certainly awaited him. The King's chief physician then 
banded Agbin another cup of medicine, which he compelled 
the young man to drink, while at the same time he pledged 
him in another goblet of rich wine. This done, he took Agbin 


! 
| 


“Ah! poor young man,” | 


of loud voices, and presently he saw Zohorob Saimin coming 
towards him, accompanied by a number of armed officers of 
justice. He was instantly seized and dragged before the Cadi. 
As he seemed very ill, he was imprisoned some days for his 
recovery. He was then accused of breach of contract of 
marriage with the only daughter of the King’s chief physician 
and astrologer, thereby doing grievous wrong to the lady and 
her courtly father, and indirectly insulting the King ; also he 


| was charged with wantonly destroying several invaluable 





| authoritative character of Court Physician, and 


by the hand with the most paternal air, assured him of his | 


protection through life, and offered him his daughter in 
marriage. The King of Petra would, no doubt, be present in 
person at their nuptial ceremonies. 

After the many cruel rebuffs he had received, Agbin was 
so overjoyed at this sudden turn of affairs that he could 
scarcely believe his ears, and still lees such good fortune. He 
accepted the unexpected blessing with grateful emotion. The 
King’s chief physician and astrologer now sent a elave to 
request the presence of his Star of Stars—for so his daughter 
was called. Meanwhile he affectionatelv filled another cup of 
for Acbin, and 
another goblet of the finest shiraz for himself. The young 
man, who did not dare to refuse the prescription, had scarcely 
finished the bitter restorative when a private door opened, and 
a tall female figure entered, attired in a long purple robe 
studded with silver stars. and a lorg black lace veil similarly 
studded. She seemed extremely thin. Raising one pale arm, 
that had a very sharply-projecting elbow, she drew off her veil 
with a lofty air. She was like atall ghoul! Her cyes had a 
sepulchral gleam as they met his! Aghast at the sight of so 
hideous an back against the wall. 
tecovering himeelf by a violent effort, he rushed ont of the 
room, overturning several valnable astrological 
and choice jars of medicine in his way. He rea 
he knew not how. 

As soon as Agbin had gained a quiet spot, he sat down upon 
the stone steps of a mosque to recover himeelf. He was too 
confused to say his prayers, and the Prophet and the Khoran 
sadly stumbled over each other. But he had not 
remained here above five minutes before he heard a noise 


this time of a paregoric kind) 


object, Agbin staggered 


instruments 
hed the street 


| hysterics and squeals of laughter, called aloud, “Turn 


instruments of astrology, and jars of incomparable medicine, 
and causing the Star of Stars to fall down in a fit, and violate 
the immaculate knee-cap of her left leg. 

The court was crowded, and many voices cried shame upon 
such conduct. As Agbin was of course unable to disprove any 
of these accusations, the Cadi sentenced him to receive filty 
blows of the bastinado upon the spot. 

Now, the Cadi was a particular friend of Zohorob Saimin, 
and they had often amused themselves and made merri- 
ment in talking of the follies of the young coffee-merchant 
and his ruin; so while he was being stripped for the 
bastinado, Zohorob scribbled a few words on a slip of paper 
and had it conveyed to the Cadi privately. But the sharp eye 
of a young girl who was among the crowd saw this, and she 
managed to squeeze her slight person between the officers. 
The Cadi read the paper with a suppressed smile, then tore it 
across and across aud flung it down. One by one the girl picked 
up the pieces, and slipped away in thecrowd. The Cadi coughed 
a good deal, caressed his beard with his left hand while ex- 
tending his right, and then with a grave countenance 
addressed the prisoner in a formal speech of condemnation. 
But as he was coming to the close, the officers being now about 
to administer the bastinado, the face of the Cadi twitched, and, 
shading his eyes with one hand, he suddenly 
“Stop! Do not strike on peril of your lives ; for who is this 
I see before me? Young man, what was your father’s name !”’ 
“Saleh Zeyn Agbin,” replied the prisoner. “ My father was a 
most respectable coffee-merchant of Happy Arabia.” “ And 
your mother’s name?” hastily exclaimed the Cadi. ‘ Shemsel 
Saminay, the daughter of a wealthy corn-factor of Damascus,” 
replied Agbin, in much wonder. “I thought so!” replied the 
Cadi. “ My heart told me so by the leap it gave within me 
when I ordered you to receive fifty blows of the bastinado. 
Those people were only your foster father and mother, 
My son, my son! Behold in me your real father; for in 
truth you are my long-lost only son, the lawful inheritor of 
all I possess |!” 

At these words, bared as he was for the bastinado, Agbin 
started to his feet in utter confusion of mind and astonish- 
ment. 

While the people, who had all pitied the young man, 
were crowding round with eongratulations, the flower-girl 
Zilnah—for it was she that had picked up the torn paper—got 
upon a stone pedestal intended for a large candelabrum at 
night, and called aloud to the Cadi, as if she were carried 
beyond herself, “ May the light of heaven always fall 
warmly upon a loving father’s head, and be reflected upon 
the good Cadi's judgment-seat |! may the sea never drown him 
nor sink any ship in which he hath an interest! may fire 
never scorch his turban, or trouble the wisdom of his brain ! 
may the earth be ever covered with sweet flowers springing up 
before his feet! and may Providence shower the really best 
blessings upon him in the way that he also may feel best and 
most delightful!” The Cadi was pleased with these compli- 
ments, but felt obliged to call to the officers to make that yirl 
hold her tongue. Whereupon she was quickly lifted down from 
the pedestal. The Cadi now recovered himself with a very 
serious air. “But, young man,” said he, addressing Agbin, 
* prisoner and criminal now before me, justice must be done ! 
Notwithstanding you are my son and the inheritor of all I 
possess, inasmuch as you are quite unable to disprove the ac- 
cusation of Zohorob Saimin, you must this moment receive the 
fifty blows of the bastinado! In fact, I must order you to 
receive a hundred blows, to show that I am not influenced by 
my paternal love At these words the face of the young 
man underwent such a change that the Cadi, unable to 
control himself any longer, sauk back in his chair convulsed 
with langhter. But no one else laughed, unless it was Zohorob 
up in the corner yonder; and the girl Zilnah again sprang 
upon the pedestal exclaiming, “ May the darkness of the 
devil's frown overcloud the wicked father’s head ! may the 
sea engulf him and all ships wherein he hath any interest! 
may fire torment before it devours him! may the earth breed 
scorpions under his feet as he walks, and then open beneath him, 
and send up dreadful cries before it swallows him !"’"—— and 
she would have said much more, but the Cadi, amidst his 
that 
little fiend out of the court ; how often am I to speak?” He 
rocked in his chair with renewed hysterics, and then fell back, 
faintly repeating, “‘ How often am I—how often—how often 
am I tospeak?” The officers went to raise him up, but the 
Cadi was dead, Zohorob Saimin hurried to his side, in his 
instantly 
caused veins to be opened in both arms, at the temples, and at 
the ankles, while he dispatched three slaves for several kinds 
of medicine. Nobody observed during this confusion that the 
flower-girl had again got into the crowd and prevailed upon 
one of the bystanders to lift her once more upon a pedestal 
yet higher than the other. Here she cried aloud, “ Thank 
Heaven for this justice | and a happy life to the son and heir 
of all the Cadi’s possessions!" At these words a tumult arose 
among the lawyers and the people, and Zilnah, leaping down, 
made her escape in the confusion. The dead body of the 
Cadi was carried away, and the lawyers immediately be gan 
to discourse aloud on the subject of his property, as he 
was a very rich man, and not known to have any family 
or relations. “Let the lawyers speak!" shouted Zohorob ; 
“listen to the lawyers! They are learned in all the laws 
of " rabia, Persia, Greece, Turkey, and the borders of the 

ted Sea!” 


exclaimed, 


But a cobbler now forced his way through, and mounted 
the pedestal from which the flower-girl had just leaped down. 
“There needs no lawyer at all!" vociferated the cobbler; 
“ nor does the case want any new laws from this or any other 
land, nor the wishy-washy opinion of any fish of the Red Sea. 
Several hundred people in this very court-house heard the Cadi 
declare that this young man was the heir to all his pos- 
sessions; and whether Agbin is really his newly-found 
son, or only by adoption, or if he is no son of any kind, 
and no relation of any kind, the evidence of the Cadi's last 
will and testament is strong enough to settle a hundred such 
questions.” “Stop a little!" cried one of the lawyers, “ what 
should a cobbler know of the law? Do not forget that, in the 
firet place, another Cadi will have to pass sentence upon the 
crimes committed by this young man against Zohorob 
Saimin and his injured daughter, the Star of Stars.” Nota 
bit of it!” retorted the cobbler ; “for, see, here is Zohorob’s 
own writing.” So saying, he held up the torn paper, which 
the flower-girl had neatly put together, and he read alond 
these words : “ The Star of Stars is no daughter of mine, she 
is only my lamp-lighter; but pray give young Agbin all thou 
canst.” “And accordingly,” ncded the cobbler, “the Cadi gave 
and bequeathed to him all his possessions,” One of the 
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lawyers here attempted to argue that the “giving all he | 


Could” alluded to the bastinado, but he was hooted out of 


Court ; and as for Zcohorob, he had to make a hasty retreat, | 


followed by several stones of a pretty good size. 

The cobbler, whose name was Abon Moradin, was a well- 
known man and much respected, notwithstanding his frequent 
drunkenness ; and this affair, making a great noise, presently 
reached the ears of the King of that country. His Majesty 
highly approved of Abon Moradin’s management of so curious 
a case, and sent him a handsome piece of carpet to sit upon 
when at work, and an embroidered robe, in the folds of which 
was placed a purse of nine hundred sequins, with permission to 
write over his window that he was cobbler in ordinary to the 
Court slaves by letters patent. 
the head of Zohorob Saimin to be struck off, but that he did not 


know of any other equally great physician to put in his place. | 


He also feared that his liege lord, the Caliph of Bagdad. might 
be angry atit. As for the little flower-girl, she was nowhere 
to be found. 

Being now settled in the house of the late Cadi, which was 
very richly furnished and almost surrounded with beautiful 
gardens full of fruits, and flowers, and marble fountains, 
Agbin announced a series of grand entertainments to inaugu- 
rate his coming into possession of the Cadi's fortune. The 
first of these entertainments was intended exclusively for his 
former friends. Those who had shown themselves such very 
peculiar “ friends in need” had little expected this ; but they 
all accepted the invitation gleefully, well knowing his lavish 
hospitalities. A great supper was set out in the large hall ; 
there were the finest plate, the richest dishes of meat with 
all manner of choice seuces, the most deliciods wines and fruits, 
and a perfect forest of green wax candles, with music heard 
all the time from the gardens. When the supper was over 
they all reclined on sofas round the room, wine being con- 
tinually presented to them on salvers by handsomely-dressed 
female slaves ; and from time to time one of the guests rose 
and made a complimentary and congratulary speech to Agbin, 
or receited verses and moral reflections on the wonderful dis- 
pensations of Providence with regard to men’s fortunes, and 
so forth. The cloth-merchant, who had so richly entertained 
Agbin when he sorely wanted to borrow a trifle of money, 
made an elegant speech; so did the great jeweller, who 
had given him such friendly advice, though he had “ made 
it a rule never to lend money.” The purveyor of gold 
plate and the learned sage indulged in sentiments of a 
moral and religious kind which did them great honour. 
The cobbler, Abon Moradin, was there, having washed his 
great bald head for the occasion, though he had forgotten 
to bring the robe sent him by the King. He was, of course, 
nearly drunk by this time; however, he made a speech, as 
follows :— 

“The fortunes of men are often in 
they do not know it; or if they do, they neg! 
of the slippery moments, Hic ! my boys. 
goblet all over your rich carpets vefore I have tasted it, 
fill me another. The fortune 
in the hands of their friends 
and the y 


you 


their own hands and 
ct to catch hold 
There goes my full 
Girl, 
s of men are yet more frequently 
and the friends’ heads are turned 
keep close fists and invisil l 
made up of 
whole are reducible to one within Has any 

when he is in need? Yes; if he has an excellent wife, a duti 
ful son or daughter, a faithful servant, a good dog, or a sober 
like me, at bis side What is the friendliness of the 
best society? Inviting you to eat and drink at luxurious 
tubles, and being blind and deaf to your poverty on the morrow, 
But why should we not, whether wealthy or needy, feast at 
the cost of another, if it please him to see us enjoy, 
waste, his substance Lovely Ethiop! fill goblet again 
Hic ! where's my new slipper? Never mind, girl. The aloe 
blooms once in a hundred years. Man is like the aloe—man 
and behold how we are all in 
! We say our prayers at 
they do; and everybody 
Whereof comes politene as, 
and wealth, and hypocrisy, and worldly power. 
Knowledge is sometimes a worldly power; and truth is now 
and then ruin, and now and then a worldly power; but lying, 
my friends, is almost always a power. Therefore have we been 
able easily to cajole our host, now reclining on the late Cadi's 
costly sofa, with the belief that we are all his sincere friends, 
anxious that he should some day have great need of us, which 
is the reason of our present amiable and smiling counte- 
nances.”’ 

The cloth-merchant and some of the other guests began to 
show signs of considerable uneasiness, and a disposition to 
interrupt the cobbler, but Agbin, laughing, bade him go on; 
and Abon Moradin thus proceeded 

We have all devoutly knelt down upon our prayer-carpets 
at daybreak. I repeat it :—and we have all led very bad, or very 
doubtful lives, from sunrise till noon, when we have prayed 
again ; 
have said our prayers at sunset, as if God never saw the spaces 
between. Nevertheless, we mostly think ourselves safe enough 
as to the gardens of Paradise gut I, for one, don’t think 
anything of the kind. I consider that we are safe for nothing, 
and therefore we have everything to hope. It is not often 
that I indulgein these serious potations—these draughts upon 
the future. Still, I see things with my own eyes, and very 
few of us do that tut we are not all made alike, and some 
people’s faculties are like unto plums in a poor man’s pillau, 
that have little connection with one another It is given to 
few people to be alive all over at the same moment. Every 
man’s eye is not his nose ; 
every man's smelling is not his tasting ; every man’s heel and 
big toe are not like his thumb and forefinger, as we see with 
those who climb for cocoa-nuta. 
half-naked Ethiopian houris! fill this gilded crystal, I say— 
that is, fill the transparent vessel that is to fill this opaque 
one, that I may drink to the concluding entertainment, pro- 


another way ; 


The world, see, is large num! 


person 


and even 
my 


blooms once in a hundred years ; 
full blo 
daybreak 


acquiesces 


om at the present moment 
ome of us do all sily 
in what everybody says. 


and patronage, 


a Cadi on yonder embroidered couch,—together with ‘ The 
Health of the King’s Chief Ladies’ Cobbler.’ ”’ 

As Agbin laughed, and seemed in no wise displeased with 
the queer things they had just heard, all the company felt it 
would be most prudent to appear mightily amused, especially 
as a hint had been thrown out of some rare entertainment to 
conclude the evening’s festivities. 

When Abon Moradin sank down upon his sofa, Agbin 
rose to address his friends; but, as said at first, his educa- 
tion had been much neglected, snd he was not very bright in 
natural gifts, so he only uttered a few ordinary words about 
the inestimable value of “friends in need,” and his wish to 
show how much he had been beholden to them. The door now 
opened, and in walked Zilnah, the little flower-girl, dressed 
just in the poor, half-naked way in which Agbin had first seen 
her. She advanced, with an easy, graceful air, into the middle 
of the room, making a slight obeisance to Agbin and the com- 
pany. “I have sent for this girl,” said 
was the first to comprehend and cry out that the 
made me his lawful heir.’ Hethen continued, in 
high tone, and, as he was stirred within by wine, as well 2s his 
present position, he became pompous, and finally stammered 


Agbin, “ because she 
Cadi had 
vather a 


The King would have ordered | 





| then 


and so downwards with the hours till ouce more we | 
| pany, and left the room. 


every man's ear is not his touch ; | 
Hic! ye richly-clad, yet | 
| across her shoulders as she was rising; 


| you strike me again, be pleased to hear a few words. 
vided for his friends in need by the smiling prodigal son of | 
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out that he intended to take Zilnah into his service, dress her 
with splendour, and should perhaps promote her to the honour 
of being one of his slave-wives. When he had thrown himself 
at length upon his sofa, the flower-girl replied that she was 
not insensible of the goodwill Agbin bore her; but remarked 
that he had omitted to mention their first meeting, when 
several of the present company had considered him no better 
than “the scum of the earth.” At this disastrously ill-timed 


-and well-timed speech, all the friends there assembled rose or 


half rose from their reclining positions, with various ejacula- 
tions. As for Agbin, he was so confounded that he could only 
blurt out his previous intention of sending the flower-girl to 
one of the bath-rooms, after which she should have reappeared 
richly clad ; but pow he did not quite clearly see his way to 
such favours. Upon this Abon Moradin stood up, and re- 
minded Zilnah that their host was now a great noble, whatever 
losses he had fallen into by over-speculations as a coffee- 
merchant, while she, poor little wretch ! remained what she 
had always been—namely, one of “the scum of the earth.” 
He had not time to resume his sofa when Zilnah took up a 
large gilt goblet of water from the table, and, walking close 
up to Abon Moradin, exclaimed, “Cobbler of slaves! go and 
try to find the ghost of your unknown father !"’ saying which, 
she dashed the cold water upon the top of his bald head, and 
the shock took so fatal an effect upon him that he fell back as 
if dying, and the slaves had to carry him out into the air. 
“ What is this?” cried Agbin ; “ take her to the bath-room !” 


said he to three female slaves, “strip her and plunge her in ; 
return to me. My mind is changed about this girl.” 
Presently the slaves came back and told him the flower-girl 
was in the bath. “Now bring me a good stick,” cried he; 
and when it was brought he gave a significant look at the com- 
All his friends were delighted, and 


full of expectation. Still, they were not sorry that she had 


| silenced the cobbler, as he was known to have an alarming sort 


of tongue, and to fear nobody. Some time elapsed, but they 
did not wait and listen in vain, for suddenly they heard a suc- 
cession of quick, sharp blows, accompanied by cries and 
shrieks, from the bath-room ; whereupon they all laughed, and 
declared that Agbin was not, after all, such a silly young 
fellow as they had hitherto thought him, But while they con- 


took place in the bath-room. 

Entering the bath-room with an angry countenance and 
uplifted stick, Agbin found the flower-girl reclining in the 
bath. “Stand up,” exclaimed he, “ that I may duly chastise 
you for your insolence!” And he gave her a smart blow 
but her long hair 
“ My Lord,” said she, * before 
When 
we first met, remember that I had not very much more clothing 
upon me than at this moment ; neither was your Lordship very 


very much mitigated the pain. 


| decently attired, sothat a strip of my poor covering was an 


neceptable present forasash. We were both of us. if I may ven- 
ture to compare myself with your Lordship, very like the scum 
of the earth. But this was only in outward appearance, not 
inwardly, since you were of good family and education ; and I 


| also, though a poor flower-girl, have been well educated by my 


uncle, who is a man of great wit and knowledge. If I had 
not felt a sudden love for you, it was not likely I should have 
at once given you half my bread and the best part of my own 
scanty garments. But, now that your Lordship is rich, you 
fancy that I remain altogether the scum of the earth. It is 
not so, My uncle has instructed me in a great many things 
besides languages and arts. For instance, [ am well aware 
what punishment Abon Moradin, the King's cobbler, has de- 
vised for your ungrateful friends now feasting in yonder hall.” 
Agbin was allamazement. “In the name of the Prophet!” 
anid he, “how came you to know this?” The girl smiled as 
she thus proceeded: ‘“‘Abon Moradin is my uncle, my only 


living relation, since I was left an orphan of six years old.” | 


A sudden misgiving now struck Agbin. “But you grossly 
insulted him just now, and perhaps you have vaused his 
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death!” Not at all, my Lord,” said Zilmah; “for that 
scene was preconcerted between us, in order to have him taken 
out of the room before something happens. You know what 
I allude to.” “Is it possible?” said Agbin, “that Abon 
Moradin told you to call him a ‘ cobbler of slaves,’ and bid him 
go and try to find the ghost of his unknown father?” “ No,” 
said the girl, “ he did not ; but he told me to use some rather 
strong expressions, so I said that.’ Agbin lifted up his eyes 
and the stick, in wonder at what he heard. She went on thus: 
“T am aware that my appearance is somewhat childish, being 
often taken for thirteen, but I am much older, and can assure 
your Lordship that I have already completed my fifteenth 
birthday. But, in truth, I am quite a woman in education by 
my uncle and the masters he got for me, besides my experience 
of life in selling flowers. You would hardly believe me were I 
to tell your Lordship that I am acquainted with the Arabic, 
Persian, Indian, and Chinese languages and books; also well 
grounded in the knowledge of painting, shawl and carpet 
work, silks, diamonds, drugs, garden’ ig, and astrology, with 
no mean conception of the beauties of ornamental architecture 
and the importance of navigation.” 

“You don’t tell me so?” ejaculated Agbin, letting fall his 
stick with a splash into the bath. 

“ If you doubt it,” said Zilnah, “examine mein any branch. ” 

As there was not the least chance that Abgin should 
undertake such a thing, he remained silent a while, and 
then said, “I am well satisfied with all you have told me, 
my dear little Zilnah, and I will gladly return to all my 
previous good intentions towards you, for you truly deserve 
my love.”’ 

“ But, my Lord,” replied Zilnah, “ you spoke of making me 
one of your Lordship’s slave-wives, and this offer I at once 
refuse. Let me repeat that Iam by no means so childish as I 
look, having had much experience of the world, besides all iny 
uncle’s teaching; so that I can be of very great service and 
value to you as your first wife, and your bestfriend, Only 
consider what a goose you were—or, rather, permit me to say, 
what a wild goose your Lordship made of your fortune as a 
coffee-merchant ! You will lose every sequin, and all you have 
besides, just in the same kind of way as before, unless you 
marry me. Be sure of it, for it is already written in the great 
books of astrology! Besides, your Lordship should gratefully 
as well as generously bear in mind that I fell in love with you 
when you were quite as poor as myself.” 

Agbin, without further hesitation, embraced her tenderly, 
promising to make her his first wife that very night. He then 
took up the stick that was floating in the bath, and smote 
sharply upon the wall many times, directing the girl to utter 
piercing cries, which she did. He then lifted her out of the 
bath, and, without waiting for her to adjust her wet tresses, 
proceeded to rejoin his merry friends. 

When Agbin returned to the banqueting-hall, leading 
Zilnah in affectionately by the hand, just as she had come out 
of the bath, but covered with a rich robe, and wearing a neck- 
lace of costly jewels, all the convivial friends were struck 
dumb! The slave-broker, however, at once understood what 
olives were in the sealed jar, and would have hastened to kiss 
the dust from the shadow of Zilnah’s little feet, but that he 
was ashamed to be first in the new mosque. 

“Do not wonder at what you behold,” said Aybin, “ for 
great and unexpected things often happen to men ; and of this 
you will all presently witness another example. Having 
properly chastised this girl, I have now forgiven her, and 
while you continue your merriment we will take a walk round 
the gardens.” Zilnah made a very low obeisance to the com- 
pany, and they left the hall embracing each other. “ Was ever 
such an ass!” exclaimed the jeweller; and he filled up 
another goblet of wine, as if needing it to recover himself, 





| of a little variety. 
tinned laughing and drinking wine it is proper to relate what | 





“In a few months,” remarked the learned sage, “he will 
have wasted all he possesses, even to the last sequin.’ The 
learned sage was about to add many moral maxims and re- 


| flections from Arabic philosophers, but his feelings over- 


powered him, besides which he had eaten rather too plenti- 
fully of a choice dish at supper—viz., a baked ram's head, 
well spiced, and carefully stuffed with veal fat and cinnamon, 
He had also just tasted a ragout of goose-liver, garlic, and 
pickled quinces, delicately perfumed with musk and am- 
bergris. “I often invited him to dinner after his ruin,” 
said the cloth-merchant; “but if he is such a fool as to 
return to the scum of the earth, we must become shy of 
such visitors.’’ The slave-broker cautiously remarked that, for 
his part, he had always given Agbin the most disinterested 
practical advice ; but he feared the young gentleman was not 
very open to instruction. “The fact is,’ said the purveyor of 
gold and silver plate, ‘“ Agbin’s head has been partly screwed 
on by nature the wrong way, and that little sorceress has got 
him by the nose, and will give his head the finishing turn.” 
While they were yet laughing at this sally, the lamps began to 
get very dim, and a fine shower of rain softly poured down 
upon them from the galleries above, as if from concealed 
water-engines, if not by necromancy. At thesame time horrible 
subterranean music was heard, with ringing yells; then 
the lamps nearly went out; while the rain fell faster, 
speedily followed by a report like thunder, which caused 
every door to close with a slam, as they all crowded 
together to make their way out. And now great sacks 
full of small feathers were emptied upon them, and very 
soon afterwards a sackful of live rats, succeeded by a 
dozen monkeys and some score of young serpents by way 
Then the narrowest of the doors was 
flung open, and out they all rushed into the narrowest of 
the passages leading into the street, accompanied and fol- 
lowed by all the rats, monkeys, and serpents, mad to regain 
their liberty. 

Very soon after this, Agbin, with great ceremony and all 
sorts of festivities, married Zilnah, with whose beauty and 
grace everybody was now extremely surprised. They all said, 
‘Who would have thought it?”’ But Agbin said that he had 
thought it, and was not much surprised. The truth was, the 
scene in the bath-room had quite settled him. He sent five 
hundred pieces of gold to Abon Moradin, with the offer of a 
suite of apartments in his villa; but the cobbler preferred to 
live at his shop, and go on in the old way. He, however, 
wrote over his door that he was “cobbler to the harem, by 
royal authority,” surmounted by a portrait of the King, 
painted by Abon Moradin himself with a red-hot iron upon a 
square board, after the encaustic style; but this he was 
ordered to take down immediately. 

Agbin and Zilnah lived very -happily together in their 
lovely villa, with all its fruit and flower gardens, which they 
greatly improved by adding many statues, and fountains full 
of brilliant gold, silver, and leopard-spotted fish, as also by 
the encouragement of nightingales and other birds to come 
and live there in domestic happiness. Zilnah made him an 


| excellent wife, not only in affectionate devotion, but in the 


careful management of his property, which he was glad to 
leave entirely to her control. She delighted him with her 
sprightliness and knowledge, and never told him any lies, 
except those which were good for him. She had been his 
true friend in need, and she remained his trne friend when he 
did not need one—if that ever happens to anybody, which is 
very doubtful. 
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BELTS, AND 
BATTERIES. 


These HIGHLY-IMPROVED INVENTIONS render electricity perfectly self-applicable, in a mild, continuous form, and extremely efficacious, no shock or unpleasant sensation 
being experienced, whereby it becomes a true fountain of health and vigour, speedily soothing agonising pains, reanimating torpid limbs, reviving the sluggish functions of life 


and imparting renewed energy and vitality to constitutions enfeebled by various influences. 


GALVANIC SYSTEM is so extensive and varied, that it forcibly points to this invention as the embryo of a universal remedy. 


‘IYHE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY, signed 
 f the élite of the English Medical Faculty, has been 
ceived -— 
— We, the undersigned, have much pleasure in testifying, 
that Mr. J. LL. PULVERMACHER'S recent improvements 
in bia Voltaic Batteries and Galvanic Appliances fer 
Medical Purposes are of great importance to Scientific 
M -dicine, and that he is entitled to the consideration and 
support of everyone disposed to further the advancement 
of real and useful progress. 
“ Dated this 9th day of March, 1866. 
‘CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P 
“Wm. FERGUSSON 7 
“ EDWD. H. SIEVE 
“HENRY HOU!AND. Bart, : 
“J. RANALD MARTIN, Kot., F.RCS.” 
Also recommended bs 
Sir DUNCAN GIB®, Bart., M.D., LL.D. 
T. H. TANNER, *.D., F.LS 
J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D 
C. B. RADCLIFFF, M_D., F.RCI 
A. CLARK, M.D., F.RC.P., Physician to the London Hospital, 
& . 


c., &e., Xe. 


F.R.S., F.B.C.P. 


JULVERMACHER'’S SYSTEM is 


approved of by an official report of the Académie de 
édicive, Paris, of which the following is a brief ex- 


also 


ct — 
" The Voltaic Chains of Mr. Pulvermacher are really 
a mest wonderful apparatus. It is astonishing to see 
these little piles adapting themselves to the form of the 
body, and capable of producing under this small 
volume the most surprising effects. . « Theyunite 
two advantages which no other gees has hit herto 
d: they are more postable, and cheaper, two 
indispensable conditions in an ——— f this de- 
scription, in order to make the application of electrici 
more geperal, and, toa certain degree popula: 
is certainly very desirable in the interest ef patients, as 
well as that of the profession n this respect the 
chains of Mr. Pulvermacher will have a great future 
The Committee beg to propose to the Academy to ad- 
dress their thanks to Mr. Pulvermacher for bis mest 
interesting communication Adopted."—Bulletin de 
VY Académie, Tome XVL., No. 15. 


THE INVENTIONS have been approved 
in like manner by the Royal ¢ f Phy-icians, L 
the Imperial Faculty of Vienna; and the Academy of Medicin 
New York ; and their curative virtues are confirmed by thousands 
of private testimonials of cures eff i 


llere len 


B.C 


cted See am phet 
Extract of a testimonial by Dr. HANDFIELD JONES, F 
F.RS., Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 
“TI have seen some of Mr. Pulvermacher’s inventions 
for the application of the continuous galvanic current 
te the human body in various morbid states P 
satisfied that he is an honest and earnest labourer in 
the field of the science, and I think that he deserves to 
meet with every encouragement from the profession 
and from scientific men 
These facts appeal to the good sense of every sufferer to avail 
hemeelf of this scientific and curative progr:*s, to which the in- 
v-ntor has devoted a lifetime of study and labour, as an ardent 
disciple of that at benefactor of mankind, the late illustrious 
electrician, Mie! | Faraday 


rI\HE TESTIMONIALS following (as well as 
the far more numerous ones contained in a pamphlet 
which can be ha yplication) represent only a very 

ually effected 
t been communicated 
f the extreme reluctance 
persons to bave their names and sufferings 


t should be explained that many of the cares (the 

results of which are written inthe third person) have 

icated by the patients’ friends Cordial 

from the most eminent British and 

authorities, together with confirm- 

atory statements in standard work uch as Pereira’s 

Materia Medica,’ Dr. Tanner's “ Practice of Medi- 

Dr. Handfield Jones on “ Nervous and Fanctional 

Disorders,” & may always be seen at the Establish- 
ment, No. 200, Regent-street, London, W. 


eirs, 


NDIGESTION. (Testimonial.) 
Falmouth, July #, 1871 

“ear Sirs.—After wearing your Combined Bands 
for four months, I feel bavpr to inform you of the 
result. After almost constant sufferirg fr m acute in- 
digestion in varied forms fur ten years (so bad that T 
find few descriptions by sufferers that } cannot syipa- 
thice with), now, and for some time past, 1 have been 
entirely free f:0m any decided symptom, and find my 
geveral health great'y improved The few remarks by 
the editor of the "Christian World’ cauved me to try 
the Belts. I shall be very glad to rite or converse 
with any persen suffering in a similar way, fevling 
convinced that it is my duty to do all I can to get enf- 
ferers to ad what I consider a certain cure.- I re- 
main, faithfully yours, ‘Henry H. Cox.” 


. > “TQ “Lo 
NDIGESTION and SLUGGISH LIVER. 
Testimonial.) 
“ Great Missenden, Bucks, June 23, 1871 
“ Dear Sir,— Having derived very much benefit by 
wearing one of your Galvanic Belts, which I had of you 
last March, 1 feel it my duty to acknowledge my 
hearfelt thanks. The complaint was Indigestion 
Liver. I have now wern it con-tantly 
months, and I feel myself very mu 
remain, dear Sir, respectfully yours. 
ALFRED GUSTON. 
Mr. Pulvermacher.” 


EBILITY. (Testimonisel). 
~ Dodley, June %, 1871 
“Dear Sir,—I have pow worn the Chain-Bands more 
than three months, and derived great benefit from 
them. I thank God that ever I beard of them, and that 
ever I tried them, for they have given me great relief, 
and braced me up to my daily toil. A thousand thanks 
to you, Sir, for your kindness, ar 11 feel it my duty to 
spread their fame as far as I can.— Yours truly 
“BENJAMIN VANE. 
Mr. R. Seager, Ipewich.” 


TERVOUSNESS. (Testimonial.) 
" Sydney-terrace, Portland: place-road, Clapham-road, 
“ Jaly 1, 1471 
Dear Sir,—I purchased a vet of Combined Bands of 
oa some time ago, and have worn them with great 
nefit. They have done me « great deal of good in 
curing me of Nervous and I shall certainly recom- 
mend them to anyone whom I might heppen to know 
guffering similar to myself.—Yourstruly, “8. E.G 
* J. L. Pulwermacher, Fa 
“You can make any use you like of this extract, 
except my name.” 


(Testimonial. ) 
“ Meleombe Hills, Haileworth, Gloucestershire 
June 90, 1471 

“Dear Sir,—My wife continues to improve, and to- 
day she walked quite alone. It must be a source of great 
pleasure to you that by your studies you have been the 
means of so much benefit to your enffering fellow- 
creatures.—I am, Sir, gratefully yours, 
“JAMES Wrst 


PABALYSI 


“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 





r y 
NERVOUS DEBILITY 
INDIGESTION. ( Testimonial.) 
“94, West street, Fareham, July 4, 1871. 
(Extract. 

“ Dear Sir,—I purchased a set of your Volta-Electric 
Chain Bands. Th-y have done me a great deal of good. 
My digestion is better, and my nerves stronger than 
they were. | have recommended your Bands to several 
friends who have been suffering from Rheumatism, as 

fee! they ought to be more widely known, &c.—Yours 
respectfully “HH. STRUGNELL, 

“ Mr. Pulvermacher.” 


EVERE 
S R and 


N ERVOUS DEAFNESS. 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir Please send me a good Deafness Chain, 
as it is for a person that I am anxious should be cured 
for Deafress. The reason you have such a demand for 
them near Taunton is, I have been cured of deafness by 
one of your Chains, after being deaf for eleven years, 
and I have been partially deaf from childhood I 
should not like to see my pame 
remain, Sir, yours gratefully, 


(Testimonial.) 
“ Bradford, June, 1871. 


put in the she 
“EO” 


(Testimonial ) 
“ 118, Bowling Old-lane, 
* Bradford, June 22, 1871. 


PABALYSIS. 


“ J. L. Pulvermacher, Eeq. 
_“* Dear Sir.—I have pleasure in informing you that, 
since writing last. there is a considerable improvement 
in my mother. She can now walk across the floor 
backwards and forwards several times in succession 
without awistance. ¢xcept in turning. We have now 
more hope of ber ultimate recovery.—I am, Gentlemen, 
yours truly, “L, SAINSWORTH ” 


EXTREME NERVOUSNESS. 
T 


timonial 
reet, Moor, Sheffield, July 19, 1871. 
“J. L. Pulver nn 
* Dear Sir —I found much benefit from the Galvanic 
sbined Bands I had from you two months since. aI 
had suffered frum extreme servousnesa.—Yours truly 
“ JouUN WALKER.” 


COMPLAINT. (Testimonial.) 
“1, Nile-terrace, Trafaigar-road, Old Kent-road, 
* July 10, 1871. 


GQPINAL 


Mr, Pulvermacher. 

* Dear Sir,—It is with pleasure I mention the benefit 

accrued to my wife after wearing one of your Bands 
for three day«. 

“The extreme weakness experienced in the ex- 
tremity of the spine entirely removed after wearing 
the Chain-Band on the «pine three day« and nighta I 
am bighly gratified with the Band, an4 it has alresdy 
for exceeded my most sanguin expectations, I feel sure 
if this curative means were more generally known it 
would be the m: ans of alleviating excruciating enffer- 
ings, besides saving a long docter’s bill. I shall not 
fail to recommend your treatment to my friends and 
acquaintances who may be ce unfortunate as to suffer 
“Thave the henour to be, dear Sir your obliged and 
obedient Servant, “ Henay HooKtys.” 


G ENERAL DEBILITY and NEURALGIA 
PAINS inthe HIPS. Testimonial.) 
* East Park, Iddisleigh. 
Sir.—About eight months ago I received the corm 
bined Bands from you for general debility and neuralgia 
in the hips, and have derived much benefit, for which I 
am very thenkful.— Yours respectfully, 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” “E. J. GASCOTT.” 


+ ’ vo : ‘ 
Re MATIC PAINS in the LEGS and 
WEAKNESS. 

(Testimonial —Extract 

“ Jan, 23, 1871. 
“J. L. Pulvermacher 
“ Sir,—It is with profound gratitud« I have to ac- 
knowledge to you the great benefit I have received 
from the use of your Volta-Electric Chain-Bands. I 
had for the last two years been suffering from severe 
rheumatic pains ia my legs, eo much so that at times 


20 relief 
“ luded that 

vain to try anything else I contioned to get 

and ultimately resolved to try your Volta-Flec- 
tric Chaim Bands, and I have reason to feel thankful 
The effect has been wonderful. I am happy to say that 
I can now go about withowt the least pain. IT he pe you 
will give this my humble testimowy to the curative 
powers of your Volta-Electric Rands publicity for the 
benefit of these who may be enffering aa I have dome. — 
Yours respectfully * JOUS S. NOLSTINCROFT, 

“ Sarveyor to the Mors Side Board of 
Health, near Manchester 

“ I forgot to say that my age is sixty-three years.” 


, : : 
ARALYSIS. (Testimonial.) 
“ Haslingfield Vicarage, Cambridge, Oct. 24, 1471. 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir,—The young woman for whom you snp- 
plied Combined Bands and Battery. about thirteen 
months since, has been daily under their influence for 
about twelve months * am glad and thankful to be 
able to report that, afte: being paralysed for eleven 
years, and brought down to such astate as to be unable 
to be removed from her bed for a period of several 
months, she has so far been benefited aa to be able, on 
three occasions, to go to church, and to take diily 
exercise in an invalid chair, and she is gaining more 
and more strength tow ours truly, 

. LORGE CLEMENTS, 
V.car of Haslingfiel4,” 


Ne0Rse IA, (Testimonial.) 


(Ex 
“ Corvhill, Coldstream, N.B., Jan. 2, 1471. 
“J. L. Pulvermacher. Esq 
“ Dear Sir,—Some time ago I got a Volta-Electric 
Chain-Band, which entirely cured me of my Nenralgia, 
&c.— Yours truly, “G. Dickess.” 


, > y : . 
SEV ERE NEURALGIA. (Testimonial.) 
h **6, Catherine-street, Pimlico, 8. W., Feb. 6, 1871. 
"To J. L. Pulwermacher, Faq 
Having been « sufferer from neuralgia for some 
years past, I was advised to purchase one of your Chain- 
Bands, which I did; and am happy to say, after wear- 
ing the same for two or three weeks, was entirely 
relieved from pain.— Yours gratefolly 
“ ALIC® JEFFRIES.” 


JRBECMATIO GOUT. (Testimonial.) 
Bitehfield, near Grantham, Lincolnshire, July 10, 1870. 
"J. L. Pulwermacher, Esc 
* Dear Sir,—Ti e Galvanic Chain-Band that I sent for 
has quite cured the young person of the Rheumatic 
Gout, whieh she has been suffering from for three 
years, and has been to all doctors of note, buat without 
obtaining relief. She could not walk across the room 
without being in danger of falling. Now she can walk 
seven miles with ease, and did yesterday, and is quite 
well to-day. Hoping you will make it public for the 
sake of other enfferers, with many thanks, I remain, 
yours respectfully, “THOMAS TAYLOR, jan,” 


N=F8vous DEBILITY, PAINS, &c. 
(Testimonial. ) 


Marlborough street, Devonport, July 3, 1871. 
(Extract. ) 

“ Sir,—I have worn the Chains I purchased of you 
while staying at Plymouth ever since, and find my 
—y- health better, and can sleep much better and 

ave lost the aching pains of which I complained. I 
have been recommending your system to many others, 
and shal! continue to do so, &c vous truly, 

“ISABELLA EDGECOMBE. 

‘*Mr. Pulvermacher.” 


PAY * 7 
G ENERAL DEBILITY and INDIGESTION. 
x (Testimonial ) 
“ Shoreham, Sursex, Aug. 15, 1871. 
“ J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq. 
“ Dear Sir,—I have great 
that I have received great benefit from wearing the 
Combined Bands I purchased from you sbout two 
months ago, and I feel it my duty to put my case before 
the public. For four years | suffered very much from 
General Debility and Indigestion, so much so that I 
quite despaired of getting any better ; but, thank God, 
since I have worn your Galvanic Bands I am quite an- 
ether man. I would recommend all suffering from tke 
same to try your wonderful invention.—I am, Sir, yours 
obedient'y, “A. BADE.” 


Ss"! FFNESS 


leasure in informing you 


in LEGS and WEAKNESS. 
(Testimonial. ) 

“RM. Barracks,Chathem, Aug. 25, 1871. 

J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq 

= ar Sir.—I am happy to be able to tell you that I 

feel better since wearing your Galvanic Appliances, 
have worn them about a month. Previous to com- 
mencing their use I was always troubled with a stiff- 
ness in the legs in walking, and especially in mounting 
a hill; but now I walk with ease, the stiffness having 
entirely disappeared. — Yours truly, 

“J. F. SNOOK.” 


] YSTERICAL FITS, PALPITATION of 
the HEART, and GENERAL DEBILITY. (Testimonial 
Peterborough, Aug. 20, 1*70, 
“J. L. Palvermacher, Fi q 
It in more than two months since you 
who had been suffer 
ing for nearly +ix months with Wind at the Che t, day 
and night, attended with much pain and hysterical! fits, 
with a fearful pa'pita'ion of the heart, and such a 
trembling of the whole bedy that quite shook the bed- 
Since she has worn the Chain-Band constantly, 
as you directed, she bas felt great relief, and at the end 
of the month was well enough to do without the Band, 
and then began to wear it for the back; she has not 
been low-spirited since, nor has she ever had one 
hysterical fit since. She has been gradually im- 
pruving, and can now walk well abut the honse and 
den. I should like every woman to see and 
now this, who may be enffering in the same way, that 
they may get tbe same miraculous cure, fur it seems 
nothing short of euch, as six months’ doctoring alto- 
gether failed t~ doany good. I hope, Sir, you will let 
sous know what a marvellous power there is in your 
ands to cure such cases asthis. You may publish it 
whenever you lik*.— Believe me ever yours gratefal'y, 
“ F. SEWELL.” 


and LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Sitiaw Comees, Wimbleden-common. 
“ September, 1471. 


[SDIGESTION 


“J. L. Pulwermacher, " 
“Dear Sir,—I have been wearirg one ef you 
Galvanic Bands for Indigestion and Lover Complaint, 
I have derived great benefit from the use of the same. 
Yours truly, “TMERESE Bisnor.” 


EXHAUSTION and PAINS. 


(Testimonial ) 

“7, Cobham-place, Clarence-road, Clapton, 
Sept. 15, 1871 

“Your past kindness and attention shown in my 
case, together with a desire to fulfil my promise, 
prompts me to drop you these few lines. ou will be 
giad t» hear that my entire nervons system is gradually 
improving; my back feele very moch stronger and 
more free from pain. A year ago, when trying to sit 
up just f rbalf an hour. although pitlowed and propped 
in every possible way, I used to get into a most fearful 
state of pain and exhaustion ; now I can sit up for some 
hours at a time with comparative ease. This is a very 
marked improvement I feel also stronger on my 
feet, can stand with a firmness I have not felt for 
—_ I have walked across « room without help 

am thoroughly convinced by personal experience 
that there isa mighty power of good in your appli- 
ances ; indeed, I feel the Bands are an untold comsbent 
to me. Dr. M.,whom I heave been under for some 
jeare, on comirg to see my mother. was perfect! 
struck to see me out of bed and down stairs. He > | 
* What do you think has done you good?’ I replied, 
“Undoubtedly, the persevering use of Mr, Pulver- 
macher's electric appliances’ He said,‘ I must ray 
they have done a great thing for yon, if it is only toget 
up and come down here.’ I name this, Sir, because 
it is a remark of my own doctor, who, rome months 
vince. langhed at me for even thinking of putting any 
faith in such a remedy as yours. 

“ LAVISTA JoNFAs, 
J. L. Pulvermacher and Co., 164, Regent-street, W.”” 


NE&vows 


HEUMATISM. (Testimonial.) 
“@, Sutton common-road, Kidderminster, 
“ Jaly 23, 1471 


I 


“J. L. Pulwermacher, Eeq 

“ Dear Sir,—I beg to thank yeu for your Galvanic 
Chain-Band, which I purchased of you in January last 
I have worn it constantly ever since, as you directed, 
and with considerable benefit to myself. I consider 
your reme‘y a mest valuable one, and shall take every 
opp’ rtun’ty to reeemmend it to my friend*. Y: a can 
make what nee you like of this, but use only the 
initials.—From yours truly, “fa. 3.” 


ARALYSIS. (Testimonial.) 


om that I have 
found great relief from the Combined Band you for- 
warded me, at Alma-terrace, Newton. in April last. I 
em very much hetter in my body, and can move my 
hands freely —Yours traly, “m. MU ver.” 


( SREAT WEAKNESS. (Testimonial.) 
* Perrington, Oct. 3, 1471 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Baq. 
* Dear Sir,—I have received the Bands and Belt, and 
have received benefit, expecially from the Combined 
Bands.—I remain, yours, ever gratefully 
“JAMES Heneine.” 


IT DIGESTION. (Testimonial.) 
“ Beverley, Oct. 7, 1471. 
“J. L. Palwermacher, Faq. 
** Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure to Inform you that 
I have received great benefit from the Chain Band I had 
of you. I have worn it about ten weeks. My digestive 
ywers are moch better, and I feel better of myself than 
have done for many years,— Yours respectfully 
“ANE BRANDHAM,” 








The daily increasing number of cures effected by PULVERMACHER’S MEDICO- 


NERAL DEBILITY and WEAKNESS. 


(Testimonial. ) 
“ 12, Berwick-street, West Derby-road, 
Liverpool, Sept. 30, 1871. 
J. L. Pulvermacher, Erq. 

“ Dear Sir,—About three or four months since I pur- 
chased from you one of your Combined Chain-Banda, 
and I must certainly say the result bas far exceeded my 
expectations. Two or three months since I could pot 
walk a mile without being completely dove up ; in fact, 

had « continual feeling of weariness and iehives in 
my limbs and a general feeling of languor all over me 
but now I can walk twenty miles at atime, and scarcely 
feel any fatigue. Since I began to wear the Band I 
have a situation in which I have about five hours’ hard 
walking daily, and I come home at right quite fresh 
You are at liberty to make what use you jike of this 
letter, giving my nameand address in full, as I con- 
sider it a duty | owe to yourse!f, and also sofferers like 
what I heve been myself, to bear testimony to the gre: t 
benefit I have received from your Bands. — You, 
grateful servant, “F. WILSON.’ 


G 


(jBEAT WEAKNESS. (Testimonial.) 


" Lambrook, Wiveliscombe, Oct. 14, 1871. 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq 
“Dear Sir,—L am glad to say that I am deriving 
great benefit from the Bands; it is especially evident 
to me in walking and standing.— Yours truly, 
“J. ¥. H. LUTLBY.’ 


GcuATICA. (Testimonial.) 
b * Craigness, Stirlingshire, Oct, 14, 1871 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, 
“Dear Sir,—Having received one of your Chain 
Bands for Sciatica in the leg, and, being much benefited 
by it, I beg to inform you of the resu:t.— Yours tri 
“ ROBERT WILSON, 


: P P 
Q PINAL COMPLAINT. (Testimonial.) 
Weedon, near Aylesbury, Oct. 5, 1471, 
“J, L. Pulvermacher, Eaq. 
I have great pleasure in informing you 
ved great benefit from wearing your 
Belt down the rpine. Now, Sir, 1 have 
to thank God that I can walk two miles and back again, 
without any help, what I had not done for the last 
fifteen years; throughout that period I have passed 
through a great deal of pain and suffering I have 
been in different hospitals, one at Aylesbury and two in 
London ; wore a spinal inrtrument, had seton in my 
back for eighteen months. but have never experienced 
so much bevefit by anything as I have from your sy; 
pliance, for I feel that I have gained a great deal of 
strength, and daily improve. I feel grateful to Mr 
Pulvermacher for his wonderful invention, and I sha!) 
take evere opportunity to recommend it to the public 


Yours truly, “MARY ANN SIMONDS.” 
(Testimonial.) 


QCIATICA. 
b “11, Edward-street, Greenwich, Oct, 14, 1871 


“J. L. Pulvermacher, Kaq. 

“ Dear Sir,—For twelve years I bave been a martyr 
to Sciatica. Last April I parchased one of your chain 
bands, and in less than forty-eight hours I was gre aly 
relieved. ean now walk well and do my work with 
ease, scarcely feeling anything of my cowplaint.—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, “W. FIgLD.” 


PILEPSY. (Testimonial.) 
¥ | 10, Washington-street, Birmingham, Oct. 19, 1471. 
. Eng 
I have eek Mansane in testifying to the 
benefit my son haa received from your Chains ; he was 
badly afflicted with Epileptic Fits and falls for three 
months, and every remedy applied to him seemed to be 
of no evail. At last I purchased two Bands for him, 
and from the second day of his wearing them he has 
not had « fitora fall, and that is near four months 
s‘nce.— Yours truly “J,G. Wuirs,” 
and 


[DIGESTION NERVOUSNESS. 
(Testimonial ) 


“ London, Oct. 30, 1871. 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq 

“” Dear Sir,—Some time beck, being a eufferer from 
Indigestion and Nervousness, I purchased of sou a set 
of your Combined Rands. After wearing them for 
about six weeks I felt completely recovered, and have 
net required the use of them since. I have much 
ae pene in testifying as to their excellence, aod you 
“ave my permission to make use of this letter a» you 

choose, “ Yours, troly, “ BERNARD BARNETT 
“ The Great Eastern Railway Company « Solici or's 

Office, Bishopsgate Station, London, E 


ARALYSIS and LOSS of SPEECH. 


(Testimonial ) 
“ Wood street, Brompton, Oct. 29, 1471 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Eeq 
* Dear Sir,—Some months ago I wrote to you sbout 
a patient of mine enffering from Paralysia of both 
lower extremities and Loss of Speech, and for whom 
the usual medical treatment «emed of no use. You 
farnished him with two of your Band, and by steadily 
persevering in their use for three or four months he 
has quite recovered his speech, and almost auey his 
powers of locomotion. I inciose a copy of a letter 
written by the man himself expresting his gratitude 
Iam, Sir, yours truly, EoWARP Henny HvGo, 
“LELC.P. Ed., M.RC.S. Eng., 3.4. Lad.” 


RICE LIST of PULVERMACHER'S 
GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and FLEXIBLE 
BATTERIES 
A. NARROW CHAIN-BANDS for Sciatica, Rheumatic, 

Neuralgic, and Gouty Pains, mie Rheumatism. 

Loca! Paralysis, Cramp in the Extremities, aceerd- 

ing to Electric Power, Ifa, 22s., 408., and upwards, 

. BROAD CHAIN-BANDS or BELTS for Lumbago, 

Indigestion, Liver, Chest, and Nervous Complaints, 
wearable as a belt, 22a, to 408. and Soda. 

BROAD CHAIN-BANDS for Nervous 


Deafness, 
Head, Tooth, and Face Ache 


and Noises in the 

Head . ee . +. Zils, and upwards, 

. BROAD CHAINS for Loss of Voice and other 

Affections of the Throat, Asthma, Spinal Com- 

plaimta «+. ee «» 108 €4. 18a, Sa, and 60s. 
BROAD CHAIN-BANDS for Writers’ 

Trembling, Nervousness, 
. to B0n., 408., and 600. 


. COMBINED BANDS for General Debility, Central 

Paralysis, Epilepsy, and Functional Disorders, 

Wa. to (Oa, 

Complete Set, with Volta-Electric Belts, for 

tering Vital Power oe ee oe £5 

With Voltaic Flexible Chain Battery .. . & 

. CHAIN BATTERIES for Extreme Nervous Debility 

Paralysis, and for restoring exhausted V ital 

Energy (to be used in conjunction with specially 

combined Banda) T £3 108. to 4 wa 

H. HIGH-TENSION FLEXIBLE CHAIN POCKET- 

BATTERIES, with a Complete Set of Combined 

Bands, Belts, and Accessurics (for Special Cases), 

£10 and upwards 

No Galvanic Bands or Belts are genuine but those bear- 

ing the facsimile of J. L. PULVERMACHER’S 
signature on the label 


ULVERMACHER’S PAMPHLET OF 
TESTIMONIALS and MEDICAL REPORTS of 
CURES, containing other valuable information, 
sent post-free on application to the sole Inventor 
and Patentee, 


Cramp, 


MR. J. L. PULVERMACHER, GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 168, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


PAMPHLET) 


(OPPOSITE NEW 


BU RLINGTON-STREET). 


[POST-FREE. 
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SANDRINGHAM CHURCH, 


The intense anxiety that has prevailed everywhere through 
the country during the last week seemed, in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where the Prince of Wales lay sick nigh 
unto death, to bear the character of a family affliction, On 
Sunday morning the churches in all the district were filled with 
devout worshippers, and all offered up prayers for the Prince. 
The morning service at Sandringham church was touching 
and impressive, and marked by more than one incident which 
strongly aroused the feelings of the worshippers. The small 
congregation assembled early, as it was understood that her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales would attend the ser- 
vice, and it was felt that it would be right to respect the privacy 
of her sorrow. There were no loungers in the narrow church- 
yard through which she had to pass, or along the short path 
connecting the church with the private grounds of Sandring- 
ham House, The Princess had written in the morning to the 
Rev. Luke Onslow, Vicar of Sandringham and Chaplain to his 
Royal Highness, saying in few and simple words :— 


“ My husband being, thank God, somewhat better, I am 
coming to church. I must leave, I fear, before the service is 
concluded, that I may watch by his bedside. Can you not say 
a few words in prayer in the early part of the service, that I 
may join with you in prayer for my husband before I return 
to him?” 

The Princess attended service, reaching the church by the 

ivate path from Sandringham grounds. She was attended 
by Lady Macclesfield and General Sir William Knollys, and at 
the time of her entrance the Princess occupied the Royal pew 
alone. To meet the wishes of her Royal Highness, the Vicar, 
the Rev, Luke Onslow, before reading the Collect, speaking in 


SUNDAY, DEC, 10: 


& voite trembling with emotion, which he VYainly sought to 
suppress, said, “ The prayers of the congregation are earnestly 
sought for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who is now 
most seriously ill.’ The prayer is in this form :— 


“O Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we implore Thy 
aid for this sick member of the Royal family. To Thine ever- 
watchful care we commend him, his body and soul. O Thou 
neveny Physician, Thou only canst heal him. O most 
merciful, Thou only canst strengthen and comfort him. Bless, 
we beseech Thee, the means which may be used for his 
recovery, and, if Thou seest fit, restore him to health and 
strength. 0, arm him against the special temptations to 
which he is now exposed, and fill him with Thy holy spirit. 
Grant that in all his distress he may patiently submit himself 
to Thy will, and, looking upwards to Heaven, may see by 
adoring faith the glory that shall be revealed hereafter. O 
God, guide, support, and bless him in this life, and after this 
scene is over, O, receive him into Thy Kingdom, through Him 
who died and rose again for all men, Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Redeemer.” 


As this prayer was read with deep feeling and in accents of 
fervent sympathy by the Minister, who prayed for a kind, 

racious, and well-loved friend no less than for the Royal 

rince, round whom so many hopes and strong affections 
clustered, there was a deep and reverent emotion throughout 
the small congregation, consisting chiefly of the household and 
dependents of the house, among whom their Royal master is 
deeply beloved. All joined fervently in the prayer, which 
reflected their heartfelt trust. 





Very soon after the special prayer for his Royal Highness 





ANXIOUS INQUIRIES. 


the Princess of Wales rose from her seat, and noiselessly 
quitted the church by the side door through which she had 
entered, and which adjoins the — pew. The Duke of 
Cambridge and Princes Alfred, Arthur, and Leopold were 
present. Before commencing the Litany, the Minister again 
besought the special prayers of the congregation for his Royal 
Highness. 

The text of the sermon was from Psalm cxlvi., verse 56, 
“ Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God.”’ Very delicately and very affec- 
tionately, without immediate reference by name to the suf- 
ferings of the Prince, it suggested and touched upon the 
topics of grave self-examination and trustful hope suggested 
by the prayerful consolations which the selected text implies, 
The sermon was short, impressive, and preached with a simple 
and earnest emotion which went straight to the hearts of the 
congregation. 

When the little congregation separated the Vicar was met 
at the door by crowds of his people, who eagerly asked him 
what he knew of the state of the Prince at midday, a message 
having reached him from the house. They were able to learn 
with thankfulness that the conditicn of the Prince continued 
to offer some slight encouragement, and so they went their 
way, doubtingly and oppressed with anxieties, but refreshed 
in spirit and entertaining feelings of prayerful hope. Very 
shortly, however, after the midday bulletin was issued there 
was once more a return of the suffocating respiratory spasm 
and obstruction of the chest. The bulletin which was next 
issued, at five o'clock on Sunday afternoon, was evidently 
dictated by feelings of renewed and most serious appre- 
hension, 
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“THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON,” 
r .s is a handsome fellow that meets 

the young ladies and their brother 
this Christmas greeting. 
out for a walk, after 






fs his morning, from that 
roomy, old-fashioned country 
house. They went across the 


fields and into the village, for 
an errand of domestic business 
connected with the festivities or 
charities of the week. They have 
returned by another path, which 
brings them here through the pad- 
dock to the gate of the farmyard. 
There are the cows, the pigs, and 
fowls, all thriving. and well tended 
by Sam and Sarah. Beyond the 





farmyard is the garden of the 
} family mansion. Sam is just 


about to open the gate for his 
young mistresses and young 
master to pass. They are sud- 
*““ denly accosted by Signor Galli- 
% pavo. Of him it may be said, as 
Master Fabian saysol Malvolio in 
he play of “ Twelfth Night "— 
\ “Contemplation rare 
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Y“  turkey-cock of him ; how he jets 
under his advanced plumes !” 
Look at this stately Don, whose 
anish Mexican ancestry—for he 
is no Turk, nothe; no malignant 
turbaned Ottoman, but a real 
Hidalgo—has bequeathed him 
such an heritage of pride! With 
head erect in conscious dignity, 
wearing the adornment of a 
rubicund comb on his lofty brow, 
his pendent wattles of a sanguine 
hue, and a very splendid scarlet 
gorget all down his noble neck, 
what a lordly visage he rears 
a e the mighty orb of his ample breast With out- 
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Thy stuffing, O thou Bird of Pleasure ! 
Thou hast kept buried as a treasure, 
But givest to us now, at leisure, 
The compound nice, 
Egg, suet, bread-crumbs, all in measure, 
Sweet herbs, and spice. 


Kind carver, let me now behold 

Your valiant steel uplifted bold 

To cut his sausage-chain of gold ; 
I beg one link of it— 

Gravy—and bread-sauce. Can't be told 
The good I think of it! 


Is there who, from his Strasburg pasty, 

Unnatural, unwholesome, nasty, 

A sneering, scornful glance would cast ye 
At such a dinner? 

Stomach and palate spoilt, at last he 
Dies, fool and sinner ! 


Ye Pow’rs who for mankind have care, 
And write each month its bill of fare, 
Old Christmas wants no kickshaws rare 
Of foreign boast ; 
But grant this feast, our fervent prayer, 
A Turkey Roast ! R, A. 


WAND. 


ARNETT. 


PAN’S 
BY R. ¢ 


RIDION had broken her lily. A 
misfortune for any rustic 
nymph, but especially for 
her, since her life depended 
upon it. 

From her birth the fate 
of Iridion had been asso- 
ciated with that of a flower 
of unusual loveliness—a 
, candid lily, endowed 
with a charmed life, like 
its possessor. The seasons 
came and wen without 
leaving a trace upou it; in- 
nocence and beauty seemed 
as enduring with it as 
evanescent with the chil- 
= dren of men. In equal 

though dissimilar loveliness 
its frolicsome y¢ ress flourished by its side. One thing 
alone, the oracle had declared, either, and this 
lent tothe flower. From such disaster it had long 


an accicent 
been shielded by the most delicate care ; yet, in the inscrutable 








te Ix 
stately 
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ung mist 


could I re judi 








+ 


the gods, the 


counsels of dreaded calamity had at length come 
to pass. Broken through the upper part of the stem, the list- 
less flower drooped its petals towards the earth, and seemed to 
mourn their chastity, already sullied by the wan flaccidity of 


decay. Not one had 
any symptom of ap}; 


vonted 


en as yet, and Iridion felt no pain or 
ching dissolution, except, it may be, the 
u with which, having exhausted all her 
simple skill on behalf of the languishing plant, she sat down 
to consider its fate in the light of its bearing upon her own. 





seriousness 





Meditation upon an utterly vague ubject, whether of 
apprehension or of hope, speedily lapses into reverie. To 





Iridion, Death was as indefinable an object of thought as the 
twin omnipotent controller of human destiny, Love. Love, 
like the immature fruit on the bough, hung uns iting and 
unsolicited yet, but sl ly ripening to the m.iden’s hand. 
Death, a vague film ina i le sky, tempered with it 
obs ng the sunshine life Confronted without 
suddenly she fo l it, i an impalpable id, and her- 
elf as little competent as the gravest philosopher to answer 
the self-euggested i ry,“ What shall I be when I am no 


longer Iridion Superstition might have helped her tosome 
definite conceptions, but superstition was not invented in her 
time Judge f ita rem . 


render. of tenesa 
might have terminated only with her 


existence. but he tary law which prohibits a young 
girl, not in love or at school, from sitting still more than ten 
minntes As she shifted her seat at the expiration of some- 
thing like this period she perceived that she had been sitting 


with ural ASB 


tion of ideas, 
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Sas 





Pan at that time inhabited a cavern hard by the maiden’s 
dwelling, which the judicious reader wil! have divined could 
only have been situated in Arcadia. The honest god was on 
excellent terms with the simple people; his goats browsed 
freely along with theirs, and the most melodious of the rustic 
minstrels attributed their proficiency to his instructions. The 
maidens were on a more reserved footing of intimacy—at least 
so they wished it to be understood, and so it was understood, 
of course. Iridion, however, decided that the occasion would 
warrant her incurring the risk even of a kiss, and lost no time 
in setting forth upon her errand, carrying her poor broken 
flower in its earthen vase. It was the time of day when the 
god might be supposed to be arousing himself from his after- 
noon siesta. She did not fear that his door would be closed 
against her, for he had no door. 

The sylvan deity stood, in fact, at the entrance of his 
cavern, about to proceed in quest of his goats. The appearance 
of Iridion operated a change in his intention, and he 
courteously escorted her to a seat of turf erected for the 
especial accommodation of his fair visitors, while he placed 
himself on one of stone. 

“Pan,” she began, “ I have broken my lily.” 

“ That is a sad pity, child. If it had been a reed, now, you 
could have made a flute of it.” 

“T should not have time, Pan ;”’ 
story. 

A godlike nature cannot confound truth with falsehood, 
though it may mistake falsehood for truth. Pan therefore 
never doubted Iridion’s strange narrative, and, having heard 
it to the end, observed, “ You will find plenty more lilies in 
Elysium.” 

“ Common lilies, Pan ; not like mine.” 

* You are wrong. The lilies of Elysium—asphodels they 
call them there—are as immortal as the Elysians themselves. 
I have seen them in Proserpine’s hair at Jupiter's entertain- 
ments ; they were as fresh as she was. There is no doubt you 
might gather them by handfuls—at least if you had any 
hands—and wear them to your heart's content, if you had but 
a heart.” 

* That ’s just what perplexes me, Pan. Itis not the dying 
I mind, it’s the living. How am I to live without anything 
alive about me? If you take away my hands, and my heart, 
and my brains, and my eyes, and my ears, and 
tongue, what is left of me to live in Elysium?’ 

As the maiden spoke a petal detached itself from the ema- 
ciated lily, and she pressed her hand to her with a 
responsive cry of pain. 

* Poor child,” said Pan, compassionately, “ you will feel no 
more pain by-and-by.” 

“IT suppose not, Pan, since you say so. 
pain, how can I feel any pleasure?” 

“ In an incomprehensible manner,” said Pan. 

‘“*How can I feel if I have no feeling? and what am I to 
do without it?’ 

“ You can think,” replied Pan. “ Thinking (not that I am 
greatly given to it myself) is a much finer thing than feeling 
no right-minded person doubts that. Feeling, as I have 
heard Minerva say, is a property of matter, and matter, except, 
of course, that appertaining to myself and the other happy 
gods, is vile and perishable—quite immaterial, in fact. Thought 
alone is transcendent, incorruptible, and undying ! 

‘But, Pan, how can anyone think thoughts wi t some 
thing to think them with? I never thought of anyt a 
I had not seen, or touched, or smelt, or tasted, or heard abou 
from some one else. If I think with n 


1 


nothing, is that thinking, do you think 


and she recounted her 


above all my 






But if I can feel no 





thing and 




















“T think,” answered Pan, evasively,‘' that you a 
tionalist, a materialist, a sceptic, a revolu nist: and f vou 
had not sought the assistance of oe I al ild have 
much better than an Atheist. I also think it is time I 
about some physic for you instead of metaphysics hic 
bad for my head and your soul 
Saying this, Pan, with rough tenderness, Ceposited tl 
almost fainting maiden upon acouch of fern, and, } 1 
ported her head with a bundle of herbs, leaned his own upon 
his hand and reflected with all his might. The declining sun 
was now nearly opposite the cavern’s n i 
straggling through the creepers that tricaci« 
over the entrance, chequered with lustrous | 
forms of the dying girl and the meditating 1. Ever 
and anon a petal would drop from the r; tl Was 
always succeeded by a shuddering tz r tl I I 5 
frame and a more forlorn expression on her pr i e! ‘ 
while Pan's jovial features assun in expression of eper 
concern as he pressed his knotty solute t 
his shaggy forehead, and wrung his dexter horn with a mors 
determined grasp, as though he had cat ta bur idea 
by the tail 
Aha!” he suddenly exclaimed, “I have it 
“What have you, van?” faintly lisped the exy 
Iridion. 
Instead of replying, Pan grasped a wand that leaned ¢ t 
the wall of |} nd with it touched the maide: 
flower. O strange metamorphosis ! Whe t lntt | 
ining in i al I | 
the ground, with dishevelled hair, clamr | 
s I t r ( 
rny < i ‘ hen va 
t lily ils with unfrac i h no 
rinkle on its numerous petals 
Aha! repeated Par I think ar fe him 
now. Then, having lifted the inanimate body to t couch 
and placed the vase, with its contents, on the floor of } 


cavern, he stepped to the entrance, and, shading } 
ais hand, seemed to gaze abroad in quest of 
visitor. 

The boughs at the foot of the steep path to the cave divided, 
and a figure appeared at the foot of the rock. The strange 
mien was majestic, but the fitness of his proportions diminished 
his really colossal stature to something more nearly the measure 
of ordinary mortals. His form was enveloped na 
sad-coloured robe ; a light, thin veil resting on his countenance 
mitigated,without concealing, the not ungentle anaterity of his 
marble features. nothing could be 


eyes with 


antici pated 


ome 


sweeping 


His gait was remarkable 








more remote from every indication of haste, yet such was the 
actual celerity of his progression that Pan had scarcely beheld 
him ere he started to find him already by hi ; 

The stranger, without disturbing his veil, seemed to com- 
pre hend the whole interior of the grotto with a glance then, 
with the slightest gesture of recognition to Pan. he clided to 
the couch on which lay the metamorphosed lily, upraised the 
fictitious Iridion in his arms with indescribable gentleness, 
and disappeared with her as swiftly and silently as he had 
come. The discreet Pan struggled with suppressed merri- 
ment until the stranger was fairly out of hearing, then threw 
himeelf back upon his seat and laughed till the cave rar 


And now,” he said, “ to finish the business He lifted 
the transformed maiden in the vase, and caressed her 
with an exulting but a careful hand. 


beauty 
There was a glory and 
1 until then been 


The stem vibrated. the leaves 


1 Vi +e FI 


a splendour in the flower such os bad never 
beheld in any earthly lily 
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. . . ) 
shook in unison, the petals panted and suspired, and seemed 


blanched with a whiteness intense as the core of sunlight, as 


they throbbed in anticipation of the richer existence awaiting | 


them. 

Impatient t» complete his task, Pan was about to grasp his 
wand when the motion was arrested as the sinking beam of 
the sun was intercepted by a gigantic shadow, and the stranger 
again stood by his side. The unbidden guest uttered no word, 


but his manner was sufficiently expressive of wrath as he | 


disdainfully cast on the ground a broken withered lily, 
the relic of what had bloomed with such loveliness in the 
morning, and had since for a brief space been arrayed in 
the vesture of humanity. He pointed imperiously to the 
gorgeous tenant of the vase, and seemed to expect Pan to 
deliver it forthwith. 

‘Look here,” said Pan, with more decision than dignity, 
“T am a poor country god, but I know the law. If you can 
find on this plant one speck, one stain, one token that you 
have anything to do with her, take her, and welcome. If you 
cannot, take yourself off instead.” 

“ Be it so,” returned the stranger, haughtily declining the 
proffered inspection. “You will find it is ill joking with 
Death.” 

So saying, he quitted the cavern, 

Pan sat down chuckling, yet not wholly at ease, for if the 
charity of Death is beautiful even to a mortal, his anger is 
terrible, even toa god. Anxious to terminate the adventure, 
he reached towards the charmed wand by whose wonder- 
working instrumentality the dying maiden had already become 
a living flower, and was now to undergo a yet more delightful 
metamorphosis, Wondrous wand! But where was it? and, 
above all, what wasit? For Death, the great transfigurer of 
all below the lunar sphere, had given Pan a characteristic 
proof of his superior cunning. Where the wand had reposed 
writhed s ghastly worm, which, as Pan’s glance fell upon it, 
glide! towards him, uplifting its head with an aspect of 
defiance. Pan's immortal nature sickened at the emblem of 
corruption ; he could not for rll Olympus have touched his 
metamorphosed treasure. As he shrank back the creature 
pursued its way towards the vase; but a marvellous change 
befell it as it came under the shadow of the flower. The 
writhing body divided from end to end, the sordid scales sank 
indiscernibly into the dust, and an exquisite butterfly, arising 
from the ground, alighted on the lily, and remained for a 
moment tanning its wings in the last sunbeam, ere it un- 
closed them to the evening breeze. Pan, looking eagerly after 
the Psyche in its flight, did not perceive what was taking 
place in he cavern ; but the magic wand, now for ever lost to 
its possessor, must have cancelled its own spell, for when his 
gaze reverted from the ineffectual pursuit the living lily had 
disappeared, and Iridion lay a corpse upon the ground, the faded 
flower of her destiny reposing upon her breast. 

Death now stood for the third time upon Pan’s threshold, 
but Pan heeded him not, 


GIFT-BOOKS 


MONG the various eatin 
publications of this 
season, adorned with 
graphic illustrations, 
and bound in a style 
of elaborate elegance, 
we notice several the 
subjects of which be- 
long to the history of 
art. Of these volumes 
none better deserves 
our attention than the 
one entitled Raphael 
of Urbino (Macmillan 
and Co.), which is an 
abridged translation 
of the biographies of 
that famous painter 
and his father, Gio- 
vanni Saati, by M. 
Passavant, formerly 
director of the museum 
at Frankfort, with a 
complete descriptive 
catalogue of all Ra- 
phael's paintings and 
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other designs, and a 

very useful chrono- 

logical index. The 
llustrations consist of “twenty beautiful photographs, 
taken by Mr. Woodbury’s new permanent process from 
the finest engravings of the original pictures, so as to 
avoid the defects too often perceived in such photographs 
as have been taken immediately from oil paintings. 
They represent some of Raphael's most characteristic 
works in the Vatican Palace, at the Brera of Milan, and in 
the collections at Florence, at the Louvre, at Dresden, at St. 
Petersburg, and in English galleries. The biography has long 


been known to German and French scholars as a book of 
standard value, a portion of it having appeared in 1839, and 
the remainder in 1858. The next book to be noticed is 
a new and original treatise, by Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, on 
the development of the taste for medieval architecture 
in England during the last thirty or forty years. It is 
A History of the Gothic Revival (Longmans, Green, and 


Co.), and seems to give a very exact and considerate 
view of the whole subject, in all its bearings on the 
social, ecclesiastical, and artistic conditions of the age. Mr. 


Eastlake observes that the Gothic revival is quite independent 
of religious creed, though it happened that some of its eminent 
architectural promoters were Roman Catholics or High Church- 
men. He ascribes it, rightly, in our opinion, to the growing 
interest in national and loca! antiquities, the influence of Sir 
Walter Scott's poems and romances, and a combination of 
other causes, in which the stimulating effect of Mr. Ruskin’s 
eloquence and enthusiasm had its share. Mr. Pugin's career 
is fully related and examined, as well as that of Sir Charles 
Barry ; and the examples of contemporary architects, Mr. 
Gilbert tt, Mr. Street, Mr. Waterhouse, and many others 
are referred to in t candid and cordial spirit. The work is 
both instructive and interesting to all who care for the building 
arts of construction and decoration. It is furnished with more 
than fifty engraved views of architectural subjects. An 
attractive book to be laid on the table is Gems of Dutch Art 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Searle), which contains twelve 
fine photographs, by Mr. Stephen Thompson, from choice 
specimens of which the engravings are preserved in the British 
Museum. They are five pictures by Ostade—“ The Cottage 
Door,” “The Smoker,” “The Dutch Alehouse,” “ The Village 
Alehouse,” and “ A Country Gathering ;"” one by Mieris, “ The 
Drinker ;" “ A Conversation,” by Jan Steen ; two by Dusart, 
“The Jocund Peasants" and “ The Happy Cottagers ;"" “The 
Spinner,” by Netacher ; ‘The Trumpeter,” by Terburg ; and 
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Metzu’s “ Bunch of Grapes.” The selection has been made ie | is sufficiently indicated by the style of its title It 
Mr. G. W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings | is not at all adapted to the minds of young children ; 
at the Museum, who has written the short historical | but there is a stage of adolescence, which may find some pass- 
and critical notices. If a fastidious taste rejects those | ing entertainment in its satirical drolleries “ Aunt Judy's 
vigorous Dutch pictures of rustic conviviality as unsuitable | Christmas Volume ” (Bell and Daldy), “ Routledge’s Every 
for drawing-room amusement, another volume is at hand, | Boy’s Annual” (Hodder and Stoughton). and * The Children’s 
Homely Scenes from Great Painters (Cassell, Petter, and | Hour Annual” (Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) reappear this 


Galpin), which presents twenty-four permanent photographs, 
by the Woodbury process, of agreeable domestic, or romantic, 
or dramatic, or pathetic scenes in human life, depicted by 
many different artists, from Rubens to Reynolds, and to 
Horsley, Absolon, Sant, and Frith. Each picture is accom- 
panied by Mr. Godfrey Turner with a pleasant, lively chapter 


of descriptive comment, full of references to good English | 


poetry. 

Illustrated books of travel er of natural history may be 
preferred by some readers to those which contain purely 
imaginative or ideal representations. We have the first por- 
tion, called a half-volume, though comprising above 300 quarto 
pages, and very well bound, of A Journey Across South 
America, by Paul Marcoy (Blackie and Son), which will extend 
to four half-volumes of equal size. Its entire text, superbly 
printed in the best type, on the finest paper, with a stately 
margin, is accompanied by ten maps in colour, and by 60 
engravings on wood, drawn from the author's sketches. The 
present instalment of the work contains its fair proportion of 
these designs ; and the style of their execution, with so much 
as we have yet perused of the narrative and descriptive writing, 
assures us that the whole is likely to be good. It was highly 
commended by the late Sir Roderick Murchison, in his 
annual address to the Royal Geographical Society, last year ; 
and its original French publication obtained the praises 
of the best critical authorities, in Paris and elsewhere. 
journey of M. Paul Marcoy was from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast, across the broadest part of the South American 
continent, through the interior of Peru, passing by Arequipa 
and Cuzco to the head-waters of the Ucayali, and so on to the 
Amazon, and down that great river to the sea. He traversed 
those wild regions, some districts of which had scarcely been 
explored before, with the faculties most needful to perceive, to 
record, and to comprehend their novelties of every kind. As 
a naturalist he could observe their plants and animals ; as a 
linguist, philologist, and ethnologist, he could distinguish their 
native tribes of men; as an archeologist, he could trace the 
relics of the ancient Peruvian Empire. He was stopped by no 
peril, hardship, or toil ; and his pen and pencil are used with 
such dexterity as to show the European reader what he found 
worthy worthy of remark. The style in which this book is 
published is befitting its importance. 

As an example of what can be done by gilding and colour- 
ing in such artistic hands as those of Mr. Marcus Ward, Zhe 
Royal Illuminated Book of Legends (W. P. Nimmo) is most 
brilliant. It contains three stories—those of Cinderella, of 
Fair Golden Locks, and of the Sleeping Beauty, told in verse, 
with music to sing the verse. The verses of the first two are 
by Mr. F. Davis; the last by ‘‘envyson, and well known 
The music is arranged by Mr. B. H. Carroll. There are six 
gorgeous pictures, of humorous design, for each of the three 
ballad-stories, making eighteen in all. The book, open or 
shut, will look splendid in the lamp. light at an evening party ; 
and when opened will yield much amusement. The Literary 
Bouquet (Nimmo) contains about one hundred well-selected 
pieces of Exglish prose and verse, appealing to sentiment or 
imagination ; with a number of illustrative wood engravings, 
some of which have been seen before. Birds and their Nests 
(S. W. Partridge) is a series of Mrs. Howitt’s thoughtful and 
graceful essays on pleasing incidents of natural history, 
illustrated also with many woodcuts. 

Who has been with “ Alice in Wonderland,” under the 
clever guidance of Mr. Lewis Carroll, and has not felt the 
delight of sympathising with an infant's fresh pleasure in 
the novelties, the oddities, the impossibilities of fancy inno- 
cently wild? It is a wholesome recreation for the mind, too 
long strained and jaded with business care or painful study, 
to accompany the dreamy thoughts of inexperienced and 
illogical childhood in a short frolic among the loose ends and 
stray notions of conceivable, but not practicable, existence—as 
the kitten will playfully catch and toss your threads of wool or 
cotton, heeding not the skein or pattern. Mr. Carroll isa master 
of this kind of agreeable nonsense, which he manages the more 
effectually as he possesses the trained intellectof a scholar, witha 
serious poetic imagination and some insight into metaphysical 
questions, such as are apt to beset the debatable ground be- 
tween nonsense and philosophic truth. His new story, Through 
the Looking- Glass,and What Alice Found There (Macmillan), 
is quite as rich in humorous whims of fantasy, quite as laugh- 
able in its queer incidents, as lovable for its pleasant spirit and 
graceful manner, as the wondrous tale of Alice’s former adven- 
tures underground. It needs but a little reflection to show the 
meaning of the present title; and how the lonely maiden, 
seven years old, had stared at the “other room,” or 
the “ other house,”” which she saw in the mantelpiece mirror, 
till she was tempted to jump through the glass, and 
so was transported into a world of things all reversed and 
topsy-turvey. The amazing behaviour of the miscellaneous 
creatures she encounters there--some of them, which have 
seemed inanimate in our human experience, displaying a 
capricious activity, getting into passions, making speeches, and 
still contradicting Alice or each other—is the main subject of 
the fable. Hans Christian Andersen may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered the modern originator of this species of invention ; but 
it is probably an extension of the old basis of quaint fictitious 
narrative, in which beasts, birds, fishes, and insects were 
endowed with thought and speech. Mr. Carroll makes rather 
too much use here of the Red and White pieces in the game of 
chess, as he did of the four Court sets of playing-cards in his 
first story ; but he contrives to keep up the diversity and suc- 
cession of incidents with admirable skill. His more abstract 
and ideal characters, such as the famous Humpty-Dumpty and 
that inseparable pair of twins named Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, are irresistibly comical, and so are the Lion and 
the Unicorn fighting for the Crown. Mr. Tenniel’s designs, it 
need scarcely be said, are so good that the little volume would 
be worth buying for their sake alone, as we might buy the 
stalest and weakest writing of forty years ago for George 
Cruikshank’'s etchings to go with it. 

A number of annuals for juvenile use, minor story- 
books, and other books for children must be commended 
according to merit, but we defer some till next week. Mr. 
Edward Lear, the landscape-painter and traveller, whose 
“Books of Nonsense” have amused many thousands, young 


and old, in the last twenty-five years, now gives us 
a third book of that kind, “More Nonsense, Pictures, 
Rhymes, Botany,” &c. (R. J. Bush). We all kuow the 


sort of thing. ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children” 
(Sampson Low), with music and notes, is remarkable for its 
biographical preface. The designs, by Mr. H. L. Stephens 
and Gaston Fry, are very diverting. “Sage Stuffing for 
Green Goslings ; or, Saws for the Goose and Saws for 
the Gander,” by the Hon. Hugh Rowley, with 120 comic 
designs, engraved by Dalziel (G. Routledge and Sons), 
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year, and have not lost their merits formerly acknowledged. 
Miss Christina Rossetti, who is known as a poet, will please 
many a baby, and every mother or nurse, with her “ 
Song,” anursery rhyme book (Routledge), which has 120 wood- 
cuts, designed by Arthur Hughes. “ The Mother's Book of 
Poetry,” selected by Mrs. Alfred Gatty (Bell and Daldy), is cer- 
tainly the best collection we have seen for reading uloud to boys 
and girls from seven to fourteen years of age. It is beautifully 
printed, and is adorned with fifteen fine steel engravings, by 
eminent artists, which appeared long ago in more costly 
volumes, 


Sing- 


THE 


FIRST SNOWBALL. 

NE of the great events of early life is 
witnessing for the first time a 
pantomime, or a Christmas ex- 
travaganza, when children look 
with shuddering awe upon the 
dreadful doings of ill-favoured 
ogres ; whose fiendish tricks are, 
however, happily thwarted by a 





lovely fairy, that springs out of 
a descending cloud, and, with 
star-tipped wand, puts to rout 
a host of evil genii and gnomes, 
What wonderful beings, too, are 
Harlequin, Clown, and Panta- 


loon ! and how the young ones’ 
souls look out of their eyes at 
the transformation scene hen 
a howling desert is chang 

hey, presto ! into a blooming 
garden, with golden fruit on 
every bough, and with fairies 


tripping it daintily on the en- 
amelled greensward; or 
deserted village, going to ruin, 
by the same hocus-pocus, 
instantly converted (as when 
the Fairy Prince kissed the 
Sleeping Beauty, thereby waking 
all things to sudden life) into 
one of order, comfort, and gain- 
ful industry—a picture of the 
Golden Age! These are wonders 
never to be forgotten. But a 
greater marvel to children still is 
the first fall of snow—not merely the first of the season, but the 
first their eyes have seen. Does it not stand out in the memory 
of most persons as the great event of child-life? Let us trace 
its operation in a single household. One winter morning little 
Lily (the darling of the flock) is roused by loud cries of “ The 
suow! thesnow!”’ from her two brothers, and is borne by Nurse 
to the window, where the excited youngsters already are, and 
whence she sees the dull, brown earth of yesterday covered 
witha delicate white mantle, and the trees, with their gaunt, 
leafless boughs, now glistening in white robes, tinged with 


some 


is, 


roseate hues by the morning sunshine, and pranked in a 
thousand fanciful devices, some oddly grotesque, yet all 
charming. Can any transformation-scene in a _ theatre 
equal this? What natural magic, what white art by 
spirits of air, what celestial « nchantm nt, has been at work 
If the snowflakes should be still descending, the child 
wonders where all the feathers come from, and why, 


being so white, they darken the sky. She half believes what 


Nurse says about an old woman picking geese in the sky, 
although her strong-minded elder brother laughs the legend to 
scorn. He knows better than that. Has he not read “ Brewer,” 


and doesn’t that explain all about snow and hail, and how they 
are made? Itis all owing to the cold, he briefly sums up. You 
may be sure that the washing and dressing are hurried over 
that morning, for Mamma has promised that they shall have 
a good game with the snow. Directly after breakfast Lily, 
warmly clad, is taken by Mamma to the doorstep, where, all 
a-tremble with fear and delight, she makes footprints in the 
feathery mass. A little confiding robin perched on the 
window-sill, attracts for a moment the delighted attention of 
herself and brothers. Some crumbs are quickly taken to it, 
and the boys, well gaitered and with wrappers round their 
necks, are soon up to their ankles in the snow. Master Tom 
makes on this occasion his first snowball, and throws it at 
his little sister—to make her pay her footing, as he says— 
but Mamma’s hand is ready to ward off the missive from 
her pet. But she need not trouble herself, for it falls harm- 
lessly short. Jack, the eldest, has known several winters, and 
is an old hand. He has seen, bless you! ponds—yes, whole 
rivers—frozen over, and hundreds of men skating and sliding 
upon the ice; and once Papa took him upon it, and (we have 
his word for it) he was not the least afraid, and had a good 
slide without falling. He is about to set a snowball rolling, to 
clear, he says, the garden paths. Meantime, Gip, mad with 
delight, barks furiously, and makes desperate plunges at the 
snow, burrowing in it, and, as he leaps out, shakes himself 
free from the snow, again to bury and to extricate himself, 
with the most obstreperous glee. Can any grown-up man see 
boys enjoying a game of snowballing without its calling to 
mind the scrimmages in which he was engaged when a boy ? 

Ah! there was that huge snow-fortress, which resisted all 
attempts at scaling, or which was triumphantly stormed 
amid a shower of snowballs—one of which (surely it was 
an ice-ball thrown from a catapult) caught him a spanker 
full in the face, making both eyes flash fire and gleam 
with ten thousand sparks. Then, too, that snowball 
which he helped to set rolling, and which grew so rapidly 
as soon to resist the efforts of the whole school to make 
it budge, although its course was down hill, until some 
men from a building-yard, armed with levers, helped them, 
and the ball, now a snow mountain, was forced along, gather- 
ing in its course, not only snow but a coating of stones from 





the newly macadamised road. At the foot of the hill even 
levers failed to move the huge mass, and it was left, perforce, 
in front of someone's door, to be next morning sawed and 
chopped ere ingress or egress to the house could be obtained 
The man who has not many such memories as these is to be 
pitied. Not even the mantle of oblivion faili ng flake-like 
and quiet as snow, and more effectually concealing—which 
Time throws over the days of our past can efface these 
remembrances. They stand out sharply distinct And, 


happily, fresh generations are ever rising to have their first 
delightful impressions of a snowfall, and to see the erewhile 
naked earth 


J.L 


Clothed in white samite mystic wonderful! 
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ILLNESS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES: POSTING THE BULLETIN AT THE MANSION HOUSE, 


No Londoner can remember, in the last quarter of a century, 
that any news—except, perhaps, that of the war in the Crimea 
or the Indian Mutiny—was ever so anxiously watched for in 
the City and at the West-End as the morning, mid-day, and 
afternoon bulletins of the physicians at Sandringham. Da 
by day copies of the bulletins, as they arrived at Whitehall by 
telegraph, have been dispatched to the Lord Mayor by the Home 
Secretary, and his Lordship has lost no time in having them 
posted regularly in frontof the Mansion House, where they have 
been read by thousands of people. They have also been posted 
at the gateway of Marlborough House, in Pall-mall, by order 
of General Knollys, -So eager and general was the desire to 
learn the state of the Prince on Friday and Saturday thatthe aid 
of the police had to be resorted toin maintaining order among 
the crowds which collected there from time to time to peruse 
the official bulletins. The same intense feeling obtained every 
day from morning till night. On Friday, when the con- 
dition of the Prince had produced such deep concern, an 
excited crowd lingered in front of. the official residence 
of the Lord Mayor until long after midnight. The Lord 
Mayor on Sunday received copies of the official bulletins 
direct from General Knollys, in addition to those from 
the Home Office. On Monday, again, in the City 
and in all parts of London the condition of the Prince 
was the all-absorbing subject of conversation and anxiety, 
and great excitement prevailed throughout the whole day and 
far into the night. The arrival of every successive bulletin 
was awaited with evident alternations of hope and fear, and 
each was read with intenseinterest. All business, except such 





as was absolutely unavoidable, appeared to have been 
suspended, and the principal thoroughfares in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Mansion House and the 
Royal Exchange—for the time centres of information— 


y | were thronged by crowds of excited people. The Lord Mayor 


lost no time in having each bulletin, as it reached him from 
the Home Office or from General Kuollys, posted outside his 
official residence, and in sending copies, as on Saturday and 
Sunday, to the Mayors of various cities and towns, both in 
England and Ireland, in answer to urgent appeals for infor- 
mation. As each placard was exhibited there was an eager 
struggle to read it, and those who succeeded in getting near 
usually repeated the intelligence io those who were less 
fortunate. 

The publication of the successive editions of the London 
evening papers was likewise an occasion of much excitement 
in some parts of Fleet-street and the Strand. Crowds of 
eager inquirers gathered round the various newspaper offices, 
as well as round the shops and stalls of the newsvenders, and 
earnest conversations were carried on. At Marlborough House 
the telegrams were watched for by large numbers of persons, 
who remained standing on the pavement and in the street, 
regardless of the piercing cold, anxious only to learn the latest 
intelligence as speedily as possible. As might be expected, 
the excitement there became very great on the arrival of 
a telegram. Within a few minutes after the messenger 
had brought in the intelligence the door was opened, 
the people were admitted, and copies were distributed to 
the fortunate individuals who were enabled to get near 





the office. Some one or other of the recipients would then 
read the document aloud to those who were waiting out- 
side. Immediately on the receipt of one of these messages a 
copy was dispatched to the head office of the metropolitan 
police in Scotland-yard, and the intelligence was instantly 
telegraphed to every police station within the metropolitan 
district. At all these stations there were numbers of persons 
waiting during the day, many of whom came fromconsiderable 
distances, especially in the rural districts. From the pro- 
vincial towns we learn that equal anxiety was shown all over 
the country. 

At Windsor, as might well be expected, the townspeople 
shared the feelings of domestic concern with which the occu- 
pants of the castle and its dependents were affected. A crowd 
assembled round the telegraph office, anxiously waiting the 
last announcement on Sunday, which was made at midnight 
and which proved to be very unfavourable. The students from 
Eton College went backwards and forwards to the telegraph 
station between the hours of their studies during the day. 

At Edinburgh, at an early hour on Sunday morning, the 
medical bulletin from Sandringham was posted up in the Post 
Office vestibule and on the door of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion, and was eagerly scanned by thousands on their way to 
morning church. In many places of worship the intelligence 
was read out from the pulpit with expressions of deepest 
sympathy for the Prince and his illustrious relatives, and at 
nearly every public religious service in the city prayers were 
offered on his behalf. A second bulletin confirming the more 
favourable news of the morning was posted in the afternoon. 
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are made un the mises, and are ay gearanteed, at prices similar 


to the -harg i= , fn instruments. anu- 
factory, 2, a, Ht Prices, with drawings, post-fres, 
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Jj OnN BRINSMEAD | AND SONS 
PLANOFORTES 


1 Exhibiti 


1869, 








J OFN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK REPEATER" 


ixD "AMERICA, 


’ 
OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK Deen a 
ACTION PIANOFOR 
Sig JULIUS = ll 

“This most ingenious 
and valuable invention 
cannot fail to meet with 

success." 


BRINSMEAD AND. SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES, 
SYpsgY SMITH— 
“ The ary is ‘abso- 
lute perfection.” 








J COHN 





, 
BRINSMBAD AND SONS 
OLD MEDAL 
PLANOPORTES. 
BRINLEY BICHARDS— 

“A very clever and 
useful invention, and 
likely to be extensively 
adopted.” 


Jj OBN 





BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES, 

The “ Illustrated Newrpaper,” 
March 11, 1871 
* Cannot fail to extend the already world- 
ide of the p 


J OF™ 





¥ 
The ‘ “ [1lnstrated Times, " Jan. 14, 1871. 
“Obtained many first-class medals, one 
ef which—the gold medal—was awarded 
oaly a month before the outbreak of the 
preseot Franco-German w: 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES, 
The “ Standard,” Sept. 13. 1869, 
** Receive the greatest approbation every- 
where of musicians and manufacturers" 





BRINSMEAD ‘AND SONS' 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES 
The “ Examiner,” May 22, 14 4, 
“The nearest approach to perfectiun yet 
attained” 
The “ Engineer,” July 2, 1861. 
“ Greater volume and richness of tone are 
produced, with increased durability.” 


BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
GOLD MEDAL 
FIANOPORLES, 
Grand. Semi -Grand, and Extra Small Grand, 
menufactured exprersly for In tia 
and extreme climat 
with complete metal framing. 


ey OBS 


Coccert 


OHN 
PATENT 


BRINSMEAD AND SONS' 
PERFECT CHECK K« <PEATER ACTION” 
*LANOFORTE 
m. manutacture »d eupeen ly for India 
and extreme climates 


of every descripti 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
PATENT “PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION” 
PIA NOFORTES. 
The “ Era,” Jan. 31, 1869, 
A shining instance enterprise, skill, 
od practical knuwledg 
The “ Record 
“ Most perfect.” 
The 
A 


Mar h 24, 1860, 


Clerical Journal,’ March 11, 1869. 
ness of tune, hitherto unattain- 
able, is dexterously developei” 
The ‘ Charch Standard,” March 12, 1669. 
“ Suceess has crowned their efforts to per- 
fect the pianoforte.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOPORTES. 
The “ Globe 
“A beautifully light and elastic touch, 
with an instantaneous repetition.” 
The “ Morning Post.” 
results are eminently 


“ The 
factory.” 
Musical Review,” May 27, 1869, 
* The greatest boon pianists of ever 
accor to them th 


Balis- 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SON®’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES. 
* The Queen,” May 15, 1869. 
“More nearly approach pera thas 
any which have preceded them. 
The “ Musical Times,” June 1, 1869, 
“ So imp rtant an improvement is of the 
utmost importance to pianists.” 





’ 
BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFPORTES. 
“Le Monitenr.” 
“ Are powerful, and are capitally 
and solid) constructed, mo «8 ww 
cand well tune 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AN D SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOPORTES, 
with iron tubular com- 
pensating supports, 
for extreme climates 


) OFN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES 
The “ Sunday Times,” March 7, 1960. 
* As perfect as can be aie om 
The “ Court Circular,” July 17, 1869. 
“ Not only is the tone delightfully weet 
4 sustained, but a small upright piano- 
forte with these improvemerts has the 
volume and power of toue of an ordinary 
grand.” 


J OEN 








OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES. 

Tinstrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions 
of the London Press and Masical Profession, fo warded 
post-free upon appli 

Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Jom BRINSMEAD AND SONS, 


PIANOFOR 
MANU at 
18, WIGMORE-STREBT, LONDON, 





